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A New Year’s Greetin3, 


Greetings to you, Friend of Mine! Because 
you are far away and | am here, | cannot 
clasp your warm hand or see the joyousness 
in your eyes. I cannot hear the vibrant note 
of comradeship in your voice or see the sun- 
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niness of your smile. But | know the warmth 
is there, and the joyousness, the comradeship 
and the sunny smile. | know there is an an- 
swering throb of friendliness, an upward look 
of thankfulness, an outward reach of help- 
fulness and a forward glance of hopefulness. 
It is these things, my friend, which draw my 
thoughts. to you—thoughts which bear you 
best wishes and “God speed’’ for another 
year. 


So Sheng gre heer 2 PAY rN 


aE ean seem Te 


—Laura Davies Holt. 
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A NEW YEAR’S CREED 

I will start anew this morning with a 
lighter, fairer creed; 

I will cease to stand complaining at my 
ruthless neighbor’s greed; 

I will cease to sit repining when my 
duty’s call is clear; 

I will waste no moments whining, and 
my heart will know no fear; 

I will try and find contentment in the 
paths I have to tread; 

I will cease to have resentment when 
another moves ahead; 

I will try to see the beauty spread be- 
fore me rain or shine; 

I will cease to preach your duty and be 
more concerned with mine. 

—Source unknown. 





SUMMER MEETING OF 
ASSOCIATION 


The next summer program meeting 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf may 
be held in San Francisco. A cordial 
invitation has been received from the 
Superintendent of Schools of that city, 
and this will be considered by the Board 
of Directors of the Association on 
January 2nd. If it is decided to hold 
the summer meeting in San Francisco, 
it is probable that the Association’s 
summer normal school will also be held 
there, under the direction of the Gough 
School for the deaf, of which Miss 
Alma L. Chapin is Principal. 
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“SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS—” 


MILpRED KENNEDY 


T was nothing but an old, red, un- 
used, discarded horse-barn. Did I 
say unused? A misstatement! Spi- 


‘ders had hung innumerable dust-laden 


webs in gray, powdery festoons, and 
wasps had built their homes in warm 
sun-baked corners; then, too, it had 
been used as a store house; trunks, 
furniture in all kinds of use and disuse, 
harvest time, apples, pears, 
squashes, tomatoes and their kind had 


_ been spread on its floors. 


Its ultimate use, at least so I believed 
in the beginning, was to be a garage. 
The avenue was to be ‘changed, one 
wall of the barn was to be completely 
removed and then reset in such a way 
that automobiles could come and go at 


" ease without backing, turning and “rac- 
" ing” to make the incline only to have to 
" stop abruptly and with a decided jerk 
~ to avoid going through the back win- 


dows. 

I talked of my plan. 

“Well, you’d better think twice before 
putting any money into that old barn 
to transform it into a garage,” came 
the retort. 

“Well, it’s possible,” said I. 

Possible, well yes, perhaps, but don’t 
forget the fire laws.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, the chances are that you would 
no sooner get that barn made over into 
a garage than the town authorities would 
come along and tell you that the laws 
forbade keeping your car and gasoline 
in a wooden building.” 

This set me thinking, and resulted in 
the purchase of a metal garage that 
could not be burned if a funeral pyre 
were built under it. And still there 
stood the old barn in all its beauty. 
Yes, beauty, for was not the woodwork, 
touched by time’s artistic hand, now 
mellowed to a rich golden tone? There 


were possibilities for further beauties; 
greater joys, rural peace and seclusion 
in the old place and its surroundings. 

For it was located in Concord. Yes, 
the Concord loved by Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, the Alcotts, Channing 
and Sanborn. The Concord filled with 
historic and literary romance and now 
frequented by the intelligent tourist, 
the artist and the hero worshipper. 
“In the world but not of it,” for the 
unique seclusion of the place gave it 
an isolation singularly its own. 

Bounded on the north by a wilderness 
of meadow, on the east by the house 
itself, the house that theoretically stood 
as the better of the two dwelling places ; 
on the south by a neighbor’s home 
sheltered behind shrubs, trees and bushes, 
on the west by its own rose-path ex- 
tending down into the garden beyond. 

It is my good fortune to share my 
home with an artistic genius, and it is 
to her ability that the success of our 
enterprise is due. With some help 
from sturdy workers, with much soap, 
cleaning powder and elbow grease the 
transformation began. Carpenters were 
called in to make use of fixtures and 
conveniences in the shape of cupboards, 
drawers, shelves, windows, doors and 
screens that had been taken from the 
house two years before during its time 
of rejuvenation, and paint was used 
freely and enthusiastically. 

The “carriage room,” graced by the 
laying of a linoleum floor and the in- 
sertion of a long window on its bare, 
dark, northern wall that opened up a 
charming vista of apple-tree-bound 
meadows, became the “sitting-room.” 
The space back of the glass doors that 
was formerly used to hang the har- 
nesses, by the addition of a pole and 
shelf and cotton curtains, became the 
community wardrobe, where one-piece 
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“IT WAS NOTHING BUT AN OLD, RED, UNUSED, DISCARDED HORSE-BARN.” 


dresses can be hung in safety from 
wrinkles or dust. Cracked, even broken, 
jars were transformed into artistic elec- 
tric lamps, and some unused furniture 
and a few rugs completed the “fixings.” 

The main floor with its natural hollow 
caused by the drain over which the 
carriages were washed in the 80’s, re- 
ceived a coating of battleship gray paint, 
prior to the placing of rugs for its 
protection. The color scheme through- 
out is gray-brown and green. The old- 
fashioned settle found in the depths of 
the cellar has been salvaged, together 
with settees, and painted a deep, rich 
green. These, under the iron latticed 
windows at the back, constitute the 
dining room’s appointments! The table 
is graced by a large bowl, a survival of 
a wash-stand set found under the eaves, 
but of such a hue that it passes for a 
rare bit of alabaster set upon its black, 
carved, Japanese pedestal. When our 
first guests arrived this was filled with 
long sprays of bright roses, the rambler 
variety, that added their touch of color 
in the midst of greens and browns. 


The horse stalls have been metamor- 
phosed into the kitchen, where a diminu- 
tive electric stove (there is no such 
thing as gas in Concord, only coal and 
its rival, “liquid fire’), an ice chest, 
cupboards, shelves and a sink with run- 
ning water complete the equipment. The 
entrance is guarded hy a fascinating 
creation of braided, tasselled straw, the 
handiwork of some master workman 
of the early 80’s, and is truly a work 
of art, worthy of consideration. 

The former plant-laboratory, where 
garden seedlings and potted plants were 
nurtured, has been transformed into a 
cement-floored bathroom, where an 
enameled lavatory, shower-bath and toilet 
contribute to the comforts of the place. 

The stove! Bless its heart, I almost 
forgot it for the moment because we 
have not made use of it thus far, the 
weather being kind and gentle. But it 
is worthy of mention, a grand old 
aristocrat, standing as tall as a short 
man’s height, black, since it, too, received 
its new coat of paint, substantial and 
capable; the kind that was used in all 











SUCH STUFF 


the New England railroad stations, and 
whose official title is-“The Rail Road 
King.” It embodies a heart, or stomach 
capacity, large enough to “heat the 
whole place,” so I am told. 

The old iron two-pronged hook, on 
which the harnesses were hung when 
washed, still dangles from the ceiling 
and affords an excellent medium for the 
guests to enjoy light gymnastics. 

The walls, where too severely scarred 
and damaged by the horses’ hoofs, have 
been hung with bright Turkish cotton 
or other gaily colored mural pieces, 
while the ceilings and barer wall spaces 
radiate a warm golden-brown tone from 
their time mellowed surfaces. 

By the stairs leading to the loft the 
old grain chutes proffer their sliding 
doors for the curious, myself being one 
of them, to play with and comment 
upon. These give “atmosphere” if ever 
any doors did! Up the steep stairway 
ropes stretch along the two walls to 
lend their substantial aid to the ascent, 
and in the loft seven beds stand in 
peaceful array, embodying the calm of 


AS DREAMS 5) 


sleep-laden hours. Six windows and 
the open doors (through which in other 
days the hay was pitched, but now used 
only to receive the trunks of guests 
hauled from below by means of rope 
rigging) give ample ventilation to these 
sleeping quarters. Only in the noon- 
day heat of mid-summer is the loft un- 
comfortable, and even in July a light 
blanket is almost always necessary for 
the comfort of the guests. Cotton cur- 
tains hung on stretched wire have been 
inserted between the beds for modest 
souls to shrink behind, but for the most 
part, these same hangings are pushed 
to their smallest capacity in order that 
the sleepers may have the full benefit 
of the night breezes. Rugs, a few 
chairs, a couple of bureaus, a full-length 
wall mirror, electric. comforts, lights, 
curling-irons and fan, complete the room. 
The spiders and wasps have vacated, and 
in their place cool breezes, gentle odors, 
soft summer sounds of bird and insect 
fill the place with peaceful music. 
Outdoors, in the garden, is “friend- 
ships corner” a name given many years 





“THE CARRIAGE ROOM, GRACED BY THE LAYING OF A LINOLEUM FLOOR .. . 


BECAME 


THE ‘SITTING ROOM’. 
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“THE OLD GRAPE ARBOR . 


ago to a spot loved by my aunt whose 
dear, gentle spirit seems to linger here, 
blessing it all with happy memories. 
Here a summer house stands, safely 
screened from insects, and beyond the 
path stretches the circle where trees, 
shrubs, the old grape arbor, the bed 
of perennial flowers and the vegetable 
garden bask in the sunlight. Here 
croquet, tether-ball and archery can be 
enjoyed. 

Just beyond the border lie all the 
charms of Concord: the Battle Ground, 
the Old Manse, the Library with Daniel 
French’s famous marble of Emerson, so 
lifelike one feels he is about to rise 
from his chair to greet one entering; 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery with its clus- 
ter of distinguished graves, the great 
who lived and loved and worked to- 
gether and whose ashes now rest in the 
hallowed calm of this sacred spot; the 
houses of varied interests; the Alcott 
home, threadbare, cold, creaking as in 
the old days. One can actually feel the 
suffering they must have endured in 
winter and the joy of the gentle sum- 
mer months, when genius thawed out 


- BASKS IN THE SUNLIGHT.” 


and art, literature and philosophy blos- 
somed forth. 
“Se, eae ee 


This all seems the realization of a 
fond dream that has been cherished in 
my heart for many years. Here our 
friends are welcome, different “sets” 
have shared its hospitality during the 
past season from the end of June, the 
moment of its completion, to the present, 
the cooler days and nights of September. 

Indeed the “Guilders” are welcome! 
Has not the old barn been dubbed “The 
Guild Annex?” First the older group 
came to enjoy the peace of the garden, 
the sight-seeing tours and automobile 
rides, croquet and informal “talks” that 
afforded speech-reading practice. They 
had their jokes too. One member came 
for the week-end and after days of 
tedious work in the hot city, looked so 
thin and tired that we resolved she 
should return with a pound or so added 
to her weight. To this end milk was pre- 
scribed, she must drink a glass of milk 
frequently. The next morning when I 
went to see my barn family someone 
asked if I had been blowing a horn. 

“No,” I said. 
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THE LIVES OF THE DEAFENED ? 


“We thought we heard someone blow- 
ing a horn.” 

“Tt was not I.” 

Then spoke the wag, “It was a cow 
blowing her horn to tell Miss 
that it was time for a glass of milk.” 

With the Juniors, “our Green Twigs,” 
came swimming in Walden Pond, some 
sight-seeing, tether-ball and archery. 

The “guest-book” shows its records 
too, one reads— 

“T came, I saw, I (was) Concord.” 

We still call it “the barn” and are 
welcoming suggestions for a better name. 
One friend said: 


“Yes, just call it ‘the barn’ and the 
people in it can be called ‘the barnacles’ !” 

This, however, raises some objection. 
Well, “A rose by any other name 
would—” 

Never mind what you call it, each 
of you who can, “go do thou hkewise”’ 
—fix up your old disused barn into a 
camp, where peace, joy, happiness and 
simple good times can abound. It will 
react upon you for your greater happi- 
ness and wellbeing, a thousand-fold more 
than upon any other. You will agree 
with me, after you try the experiment, 
even if you do not now, “It is such 
stuff as dreams are made of” and— 
“dreams are the seedlings of realities.” 





THE LIVES OF THE DEAFENED 


EarRNEST ExtmMo CALKINS 


N a modest corner of one of his 

Pius Aeneas frescoes for the Siena 

Library Pinturicchio painted his owu 
portrait, not as one of the great per- 
sonages in the scene, but merely as a 
bystander looking on. In the same 
spirit I would like to speak of my own 
experience bearing on occupations for 
the deaf, without the presumption of 
including myself among what was in- 
tended to be a list of notable deafened. 

My own work is advertising. I am 
what is known as an advertising agent, 
but I do not recommend my own trade 
as a good one for the deafened. If it 
is urged that I have apparently suc- 
ceeded in it, I shall be forced to con- 
fess that my success, such as it is, is 
due to good luck. I spent the first 
twenty-three years of my life, the im- 
pressionable, formative years, in a small 
town in the West—a town that was in 
every way a type, a microcosm of all 
towns between the Alleghanies and the 
Rockies. That stored-up experience has 
been useful. 

And advertising work was different 


when I began from what it has become. 
It was simpler, easier. It could to 
some extent be evolved from the inner 
consciousness. Today it is complex, 
highly competitive, and particularly is 
it the product of an infinite number 
of contacts with human beings. Above 
all things, the latter day advertising 
man must know his fellow men with the 
kind of knowledge which comes only 
from unlimited intercourse. Hearing is 
in the highest degree necessary. 

And finally, I have been fortunate in 
my associates. They have made it pos- 
sible for me to do my work. They 
have supplemented me with their ears, 
and enabled me to use to the best ad- 
vantage such equipment as I have. But 
I know that I am not so good an ad- 
vertising man as I would be could I hear 
the talk of the world. 

I came to New York to try to make 
a living just as soon after I had fin- 
ished college as I could earn enough 
to pay the railroad fare. I was twenty- 
three years old. The Albany night 
boat deposited me at the foot of Des- 








brosses Street—which I didn’t know how 
to pronounce—with fourteen dollars. 
some knowledge of the typesetter’s trade. 
and no prospects of a job, It was that 
barren period in the early nineties when 
even the keen-eared had difficulty in 
hearing a prospective employer say, 
“T’ll take you on,” and I was quite 
deaf. So the problem of finding some- 
thing to do was made harder for a 
young man who hadn’t much to offer 
anyway. 

Among the few friends I had in New 
York was John Finley, graduated froin 
my college a few years before, and now 
secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society before going on to fields of 
greater distinction and usefulness. I 
called on him at his office in one of the 
old-time mansions in University Place— 
not without some misgiving, in view of 
the lean and discouraging experiences 
of the past few weeks, that I might 
soon have to seek him in his official ca- 
pacity. I asked him bluntly if he 
thought a deaf man could make a living 
in New York. 

“T don’t see why not,” was his prompt 
answer. “There is a young man who 
calls now and then to see if I know 
of anything interesting for his depart- 
ment “This Busy World,” in Harper’s 
Weekly. He is deaf, as much so as you, 
I should think, but is making a real suc- 
cess in spite of his handicap. His name 
is Martin—E, S. Martin.” 


That was the first I heard of Edward 
Sandford Martin. It is needless to say 
I read “This Busy World” religiously 
thereafter, and later followed him like a 
disciple to “Life.” I read everything 
he wrote. Although our respective of- 
fices were for years within three blocks 
of each other, although for a long time 
the staff of “Life” and the staff of my 
own office ate their daily luncheons at 
adjoining tables in a neighboring hos- 
telry, I never met him. I never wished 
to. It was enough for me that he was 
there. But no one knows the help and 
comfort I got each week from the sus- 
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“I FANCIED THAT OF ALL THE THOUSANDS 
WHO READ HIM REGULARLY, FEW 
KNEW OF HIS DEAFNESS.” 


tained, assured, cheerful, sunny outlook 
that his writings revealed. The deaf, 
they say, are apt to be suspicious. But 
there was no suspicion in his views of 
men and things. An_ understanding 
charity informed them, and if he chanced 
upon anything bad or foolish, he cheer- 
fully impaled it on a shaft of humor. I 
fancied that of all the thousands who 
read him regularly, few knew of his 
deafness, To them the sunniness of 
his editorials was but the natural ex- 
pression of a clever writer with a good 
digestion, a clear conscience, and an 
unclouded life. But for me they had a 
special and particular message. 

Mr. Martin did not often write of 
deafness, but he has written some things 
in which the same serene point of view 
is applied directly to his own infirmity. 

There was an editorial in Scribner’s 
Magazine, made later into a little leaflet, 
unsigned but unmistakable, the conclud- 


ing paragraph of which is a joy: 


A deaf man who really wants to be good 
has it in his favor that there are a number 
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of sinful or inexpedient things that he can- 
not do to advantage. Politics is full of dan- 
gerous solicitations, but he can hardly be a 
leader in politics, so he is quit of most of 
the risks of it. He cannot play poker to 
good advantage, though he can buy stocks; 
he cannot flirt, unless, indeed, he is a reso- 
jute adventurer and learns to read the lips; 
he is so badly handicapped in general society 
that there is little chance that his head will 
be turned by social success, or his energies 
wasted in a chase after it. He has even 
a greater incentive to be temperate than most 
men have, for carousals are dull sport to a 
deaf man. To be sure, speculation and avarice 
are open to him, and perhaps avarice is as 
good a sin as he can take up with if he must 
cultivate any, for a decent share of riches 
may help his case a good deal, and it is in- 
teresting to hoard and make heirs respectful. 
But it is unwise of him to be much of a sin- 
ner, because he is so much exposed to his 
own society and wiil be so much inconveni- 
enced by having to associate with an un- 
worthy person whom he cannot respect. He 
had better be good. He may be virtuous and 
still not happy—whatever the copy-books de- 
clare—but certainly, being deaf, he has a 
great deal better chance to be happy by 
sticking close to virtue than by trying to be 
successfully wicked. 


And in that sprightly series of travel 
sketches entitled “Abroad with Jane,’* 
are some delicious touches that only a 
deaf man can appreciate fully. 


I had some special grounds of reluctance 
to go to Europe. I have been obliged to 
get along for a great many years past with 
very inadequate perception of sounds, and to 
content myself with only so much conver- 
sation as skilful and benevolent people with 
distinct voices can convey to me through a 
speaking tube. This I impart in confidence, 
and indeed all of this record is confidential, 
and I should regret to have any of it divulged 
by the readers of this magazine to the cri- 
tical world outside or get into the papers, 
being only too well aware it puts me in an 
unfavorable light as an afflicted and peevish 
person whom anyone who wanted to go to 
Europe would rejoice to leave at home. I 
could not see that Jane’s judgment was good 
in being willing to take me; much less in 
wanting to. For if you are deaf you build 
up a set of habits proper to that condition, 
especially habits of reading, of keeping busy, 
of living a little apart and avoiding occasions 
and companies when it is indispensable to 
hear what is going on. And so you are 
able to dodge some of the aggravations of 
your disorder and possess your soul in just 
so much more patience, and maintain a tem- 
per by so much nearer bland. 





*Scribner’s Magazine, July-October, 1914. 


Miss Carolyn Wells, to call her by 
her best-known name (you wouldn't 
recognize her by her married one) has, 
in a recent magazine article, recorded 
her own rather unreconciled attitude to- 
ward deafness, so she can hardly be 
offended if I add her name to my an- 
thology of illustrious deaf. The rebel- 
lious note of her confession is amelior- 
ated by the humor which is never ab- 
sent from anything she writes, but as 
a tract to aid and comfort the deafened 
Miss Wells’ piece leaves something to 
be desired. 


“Sometimes, however, occurrences have 
a flavor of humor,” she says in the 
course of her story. One funny occasion 
was when I was introduced to a well- 
known man of letters who was afflicted 
with a tendency to stammer. It was in 
an editorial office, and directly after 
our introduction the editor was called 
out, leaving us alone. 


“IT heard afterward that when the 
editor asked of the stammerer how we 
got on, he said: ‘Oh,-I-I c-c-couldn’t 
s-say anything to her, and sh-sh-she 
c-c-couldn’t have heard m-me if I had.’” 


We have all had that experience, and 
some of us can join the whole-hearted 
thanksgiving of this: 

“Once in my life I met a human 
being who always had something worth 
while to say, and who always said it so 
I could hear, Naturally, I married 
him.” 

Twenty years ago Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning wrote an article for the Boston 
Transcript, “A Study in Infirmities,” 
which is so charged with insight and 
humor that at least one extract from it 
must be allowed in this catalogue 
raisonné of distinguished deafened. 


This brings us to another feature of deaf- 
ness—that which lends it its peculiar sting. 
It is the one infirmity—barring one—which 
instead of pathos wears the aspect of ridicule. 
The mistakes of the deaf are laughable—no 
one knows better than the deaf who furnishes 
the laugh, and there is no admitted dignity 
in the badge of his affliction. The eyeglass 
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is chic and superior; people—young people 
especially—don it for pure affectation and 
“style,” but is there any case reported where 
the most flighty young person has adopted 
an ear trumpet “for style?” Spectacles are 
received as the mark of scholarship. They 
are often called becoming, but whoever heard 
of a becoming ear trumpet? Moreover it is 
terror to the multitude; a smallpox flag borne 
into a social assembly would create only a 
little more consternation. I have heard peo- 
ple confess they went’ around a corner to 
avoid a trumpet, and I have not greatly 
blamed them, for after talking into trumpets 
more or less all my life I never approach a 
new one without misgiving. And only the 
cther day a writer told me of his narrow es- 
cape; a lady (and it made the matter no bet- 
ter that she was a Cambridge lady) presented 
a trumpet at him and, taking up the mouth- 
piece, he found himself on the point of say- 
ing, “Hello,” when his good angel inter- 
vened. 


Later that same year she: followed it 
with another article in the same news- 
paper, entitled “The Deaf in Art and 
the Art of Being Deaf,” which is prac- 
tically a review of “Deafness and Cheer- 
fulness,” Dr. A. W. Jackson’s famous 
book*, which has become a sort of clas- 
sic in deaf literature. Dr. Jackson’s 
recipe or philosophy is grounded secure- 
ly in spiritual consolation, as is but nat- 
ural, but his book is full of amusing 
anecdotes and he shows himself a very 
human deaf minister of the Gospel. 

One of the most remarkable men in 
the annals of deafness was John Kitto. 
His childhood was made wretched by 
poverty and a drunken father. He grew 
up in the poorhouse, and was educated 
by charity. At the age of twelve he 
fell off the roof of a house and was 
made almost totally deaf. Some say he 
was also dumb—indeed, Kitto applied the 
expression to himself—but that does not 
seem probable, though possibly his 
speech was impaired by deafness. He 
worked for a time at the trade of a 
printer. He traveled all over Eurpoe 
and some parts of Asia, acquired French, 
German and Italian, and one day con- 
tributed to Charles Knight’s tremendous- 
ly successful Penny Magazine, a paper 
entitled “The Deaf Traveller.” From 


_ 


*Little, Brown & Co., 1901. 





ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE MEN IN THE 
ANNALS OF DEAFNESS WAS JOHN KITTO. 


that time until his death he worked for 
Knight, and has testified again and again 
to the generosity of his employer. He 
edited The Pictorial Bible, wrote The 
Pictorial History of the Holy Land, 
Daily Bible Illustrations and The Cyclo- 
pedia of Bible Literature, all impressive 
works in many volumes. He also wrote 
“The Lost Senses—Deafness and Blind- 
ness” (1845) which contains his biog- 
raphy. (I would like to find that book. 
It ought to be a valuable contribution 
to the literature of deafness.) When 
Kitto died he was described as “the 
distinguished traveller and orientalist.” 
But none of those who have written 
about their own deafness has shown 
more courage and decision of character 
than Harriet Martineau. Three times in 
her writings she dealt with the subject 
with characteristic vigor, and then dis- 
missed it once for all. In the introduc- 
tion to “Society in America,” she warns 
her readers that she is very deaf, which 
prevents her hearing all she could wish 
on such a mission, but which does not 
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impair the value of what she does get 
because of her dependable trumpet. 
Again in her autobiography she discusses 
the entire subject in an early chapter 
with great fairness and candor. She 
dwells on the mistakes made in educat- 
ing deafened children as illustrated by 
her own experience, speaks feelingly of 
the fatigue caused by a sense lacking— 
the effort to hear or see, from which 
there is no holiday 
but sleep; warns the 
friends and relatives 
of those with im- 
paired hearing to al- 
low them to manage 
their own cases, and 
observes that the 
use of the ear trum- 
pet spoils her cap 
borders. What she 
has further to say 
to her fellow-suffer- 
ers she tells us has 
been put into her 
“Letter to the Deaf.” 

This pamphlet has 
recently been given 
to the world again. 
Mr. William J. Cur- 
tis, a prominent 
New York lawyer, 
one of the deafened 
fraternity, finding 
the letter listed in the 
bibliography at the back of her life, 
sought out the copy in the New York 
Public Library and had it reprinted and 
distributed by the League for the Hard 
of Hearing. There is a vast deal of com- 
mon sense in this letter. She deplores 
the tendency of the deaf to evade their 
enemy instead of grappling with it; to 
forget their infirmity from hour to hour, 
and get over the present occasion some- 
how without thinking of the next. She 
analyses us uncompromisingly, and pre- 
sents plans and methods and manage- 
ment, and while I do not agree with all 
her suggestions, I admire her spirit. 


Consider a moment the achievements 





Courtesy of Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU 
From the Statue by Anne Whitney. 


of this remarkable woman, deaf from 
early childhood, She wrote 119 volumes, 
devotional, juvenile, controversial, philos- 
ophical, imaginative; books of poetry, 
history, philosophy, fiction, travel, es- 


says. She was an authority on econom- 
ics and industrial relations. She was 
consulted by chancellors of the ex- 


She thrice refused a pension 
from the government. She contributed 
to all the serious 
magazines. She 
wrote obituaries of 
prominent persons 
for the Daily News, 
including her own, 
which was published 
after her death, and 
which is remarkable 
for its frankness and 
detachment. She 
never lost an oppor- 
tunity to cheer and 
help “her own,” the 
deaf of the world, 
and her message to 
them always in both 
word and example 
was “Overcome.” 
And at the very end 
of this long, busy, 
self-forgetful life, 
she writes: “Here I 
am on the verge of 
the grave confident 
that this deafness is the best thing that 
ever happened to me.” 


HEALTH SURVEY, BALTIMORE 


Health officials of Baltimore are just 
completing a health survey of the entire 
city, with the idea of increasing the 
branch of the service most needed in 
each section. Where the infant mor- 
tality rate is found to be high new baby 
clinics will be opened, where the tuber- 
culosis death rate is high new tuber- 
culosis clinics will be established, and 
where a high general death rate is dis- 
covered all the health forces of the city 
will be concentrated.—Children’s Bureau. 


chequer. 
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A Page of Winter Verses 


e 


WINTER IN THE WOOD 
Mary Rogers 


| Nests all abandoned, Forsaken woodland! . . . 
| Flowers all sleeping, Who appears dancing, 
| Winds through the shivering Swirling skirts gleaming, 
| Treetops creeping, Jewels all glancing? 
| Sighing, sighing Entrancing newcomer! 
| That snowflakes are flying. Who would have summer? 
| z 
SNOW 


Laura Davies Holt 


Snow! Snow! the world is aglow, 
A shimmering field of ivory white; 
So soft it lies, like a glad surprise, 
Folding the ugliness out of sight. 


The roofs so brown are loaded down 
With fluffy pillows of silvery light, 
While the bare trees stand, a sentinel band, 
Awaiting the coming of dusky Night. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| So pure and clean, not a spot is seen 
On the coverlet over the bare Earth spread. 
In the arms of Night, ’neath the pale moonlight, 
She dreams sweet dreams in her snowy bed. 


e 


TRANSFIGURATION 
Margaret Marnette 


| 

|| Yesterday the trees Yesterday they were 

|| Stretched bare black arms Proud aristocrats in black. 
|| Defiantly skyward. This morning 


This morning they bow humbly They are little white nuns 
| In their white robes. Rejoicing humbly in their purity. 
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Joun A. 
¢¢ A LIFETIME of happiness!” 
cries that eminent optimist, 


George Bernard Shaw. “No 
man alive could bear it.” G. B. S. 
probably has logic on his side, but in 
any event we can face the worst with 
the full knowledge that it will be no 
more than a faint shadow of the things 
our beloved ancestors of even compara- 
tively recent times had to confront. It 
is true that none of them managed to 
get out of the world alive, but while 
they were here they seem to have had 
their full share of life, love and achieve- 
ment. If they could stand the pace, we, 
with all our modern aids and conven- 
iences, should be able to bear up man- 
fully. 

It might be a good plan, in order to 
correct our viewpoint of life, to hold 
an occasional “Pioneer Week,” during 
which we should try to live as nearly 
as practicable as our ancestors of, say, 
fifty years ago lived. It is perhaps 
undesirable to go back farther than half- 
a-century. I am inclined to believe that 
a week’s abstinence from the luxuries 
and conveniences of our modern life 
would convince us that we are living 
in quite a satisfactory age and country 
and that there are really any number of 
things for which to be thankful. 

An editorial in a recent issue of 
Liberty says: “A German socialist visit- 
ing America expressed surprise at the 
resources of pleasure and entertainment 
which can be enjoyed in this country 
without charge. She could not square 
this open-minded giving to the public 
with her ideas of capitalistic, individual- 
istic America..... We take all this 
giving of good things by both public 
and private beneficence as a matter of 
course. Free parks, free playgrounds, 
free concerts, free lectures, free books, 


UNTIL WE REALIZE THAT THINGS 
MIGHT NOT BE 
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free picture galleries, free camping 
grounds, free schools, free museums, 
free universities. All of these are not 
literally free. Fees are charged in some 
cases, but never do they cover the cost 
of the thing provided. Always they 
represent a gift of a good part of the 
service. It is true also that the public 
pays for such things as parks and 
playgrounds directly or indirectly. But 
the individual who enjoys them is not 
charged for what he receives, and the 
poorest of us may thus enjoy beauty 
and instruction and entertainment of the 
highest order. It will pay us to think 
that over.” 

There are so many things, too, that 
are freely offered to us which we almost 
totally ignore. We are, nevertheless, 
indebted to life for them, and_ they 
should stir up our appreciation and 
gratitude. These gifts are ours for 
the taking. Speaking of the beauties 
of the early morning hours and com- 
menting on the fact that so few get up 
early enough to share them, K. C. B, 
writes : 


“AND I wonder then 

IF IT could be 

THAT IN the morn 

IN THE early hours 

OF THE early sun 
THAT GOD came down 
TO LOOK around 

AND SAID to himself: 

I HAVE given them this, 
AND THEY do not know.” 


It seems to be natural for our tribula- 
tions to loom higher in our minds than 
our blessings. It is only when we be- 
come ill that we begin to value the 
blessing of health. It is only proper, © 
too, that the luxuries of one generation © 
should become the necessities of the 











next. That represents growth. The | 
difficulty is that we are too much in- : 
clined to take progress for granted and | 
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UNTIL WE REALIZE 


to assume that we have amply merited 
the wonderful things about us merely 
by being born into the world. Perhaps 
we have! In our moments of discontent, 
however, we might be able to add to 
our resignation, if not contentment, by 
contrasting the present with the past. 
The ability to strike a balance, to find 
the good as well as the evil in any 
situation, is a great contribution toward 
happiness. 

I recail the story of a technical work- 
er who was promoted to an administra- 
tive position and placed in charge of a 
force of employees. For some reason 
or other he seemed totally unable to 
work in harmony with his men. Things 
went from bad to worse and finally one 
day he came to the office of the general 
manager of the firm to complain of one 
of the men. 

“This employe,” he explained, “is too 
valuable a worker to discharge. I want 
to punish him, however, for a very care- 
less mistake. I believe the best plan will 
be for us to deduct from his salary the 
amount the mistake has cost us.” 

The general manager considered the 
matter for a time. 

“All right,” he agreed, finally. “We 
have never tried penalizing our men 
for mistakes and, personally, I believe 
it is a bad policy. But you are in 
charge and if you wish it done, I shall 
back you up in it. But,” he added, 
impressively, “you must go one step 
further. If you are going to fine the 
men for their mistakes, you must, in 
order to keep up the spirit of fairness, 
reward them for exceptionally good 
work. In this man’s case, for example, 
place the fine against his record, but 
between now and next payday give him 
credit for any extra good work he 
does.” 

When the new department head began 
to check up carefully on the penalized 
man, he found that the good work 
this employe did, and the little tasks 
and out of the ordinary jobs he per- 
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formed, far more than offset his few 
mistakes. The fine was remitted. 


Life is that way, too. The blessings 
and tribulations balance up very well 
in the long run, though, of course, few 
of us are capable of making any clear 
distinction between the two! 


Not only are we incapable of judging 
between blessings and tribulations, but 
we have actually altered the meaning 
of the words in some cases. In our 
modern dictionaries you will find tribu- 
lation defined as a condition of severe 
and long continued affliction or distress. 
The word actually comes from the Latin 
“Tribulum,” meaning a threshing ma- 
chine or roller for separating corn from 
the husks, as Dr. Trench shows in his 
“Study of Words.” Since sorrow and 
adversity were observed in ancient times 
to exert a strong influence in separating 
in men the trivial and light from the 
solid and true, Latin writers of the 
Christian church appropriated and al- 
tered the word to tribulation for setting 
forth a higher truth, the separating of 
the corn from the husks, the wheat 
from the chaff. Tribulation then meant 
something advantageous; a_ blessing. 
When we speak of tribulations now, 
we have no intention of indicating that 
the person upon whom they have been 
visited is to be envied or congratulated. 
He should be, perhaps, but we do not 
think so! 


There is an interesting angle to this 
discussion in that, so far as my own 
experience goes, while it is true that 
our handicaps loom larger than our 
blessings in the present, the reverse is 
true of the past. Looking backward, 
I can recall vividly any number of 
pleasant experiences, while it is actually 
difficult for me to visualize clearly the 
trials and troubles of the past, except 
to recall that most of them never hap- 
pened! Or if they did happen, that 
everything turned out for the best. 


A very effective method of appre- 
ciating the things we still have is to 
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life would be without 
them. In one of his_ characteristic 
essays, Gilbert K. Chesterton tells us 
that all genuine appreciation rests on a 
certain mystery of humility and almost 
of darkness. 


“The man who said ‘Blessed is he that 
expecteth nothing, for he shall not be 
disappointed,’ put the eulogy quite in- 
adequately and even falsely,” Chesterton 
contends. “The truth is, ‘Blessed is he 
that expecteth nothing, for he shall be 
gloriously surprised.’ The man who 
expects nothing sees redder roses than 
common men can see, and greener grass, 
and a more startling sun. Blessed is 
he that expecteth nothing, for he shall 
possess the cities and the mountains; 
blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth. Until we realize that 
things might not be, we cannot realize 
that things are.” 


Until we realize that things might 
not be! I wonder if this is not the key 
to a minimizing of our difficulties? To 
appreciate the things we have, we need 
only teach ourselves to appreciate that 
they might not be; to realize that the 
comforts and conveniences of today were 
won by anything but an easy struggle. 
It has been well said that John King 
of today has material comforts and 
luxuries that were not within the scope 
of the dreams of King John. A realiza- 
tion of the difficulties encountered by 
our ancestors in their struggles to make 
these things available should help us 
to a better spirit in fighting our own 
battles and making our own contribu- 
tions to the generations of the future. 


It is difficult to believe, for example, 
that the first bathtub was not installed 
in the United States until 1842. It 
was placed in the residence of a family 
in Cincinnati and was displayed and 
explained in connection with the Christ- 
mas celebration at the home that year; 
the event being given considerable space 
in the newspapers. The consensus of 
opinion among the medical fraternity 
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at that time appeared to be that the! 
bathtub was dangerous to health. ; 
than a year later the Philadelphia com.| 
mon council seriously considered putting’ 
through an ordinance prohibiting bathing” 
between November 1 and May 15. The 
ordinance failed of passage by two votes, 
In 1845, Boston made bathing unlawful 
except on medical advice, though thig 
ordinance was never actually enforced 
and was later repealed. All these in 
stances are matters of official record, 
and not merely the ravings of a hu 
morist. 








Compared to the struggles of our 
forefathers, most of our problems ap 
pear rather trivial; our tribulations be 
come in fact almost blessings! Some 
years ago I visited the old British con- 
vict ship Success, and even a cursory 
inspection of its branding irons, whips 
and cells convinced me that I was living” 
in a very greatly improved world. The 
Success was put in commission but a 
trifle more than a hundred years ago, 
yet at that time there were more than 
a hundred offenses punishable by death. 
For that matter, the penalty for minor 
offenses, including confinement in such 
places as the cells of the Success, to- 
gether with its instruments of torture, 





frequently amounted to a death sentence, 
If the same laws were enforced today | 
I judge that the subscription list of the | 
Votta Review would be cut in half! — 

We are living in a constantly improv- | 
ing world. Every day the sun rises, 
it looks on a better one; and do not 
let any one tell you to the contrary. 
Even when the members of the older” 
generation speak of the good old days, 
we know that they are suffering from 
an intoxication of the imagination and~ 
that they are now living in a better age 
than any the world has ever known. It” 
is not the good old days that bother 
them, but the good old daze. The mov-— 
ing picture shows reveal to us our an-— 
cestors of certain good old days hurry- © 






ing out in the early mornings to witness | 
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THIS IS SLANGUAGE 


the spectacle of women, even old women, 
being flogged for some petty offense or 
other; and encouraging their children 
to throw stones at the prisoners being 
thus punished! For real, supreme en- 
joyment, there were the almost daily 
public hangings, always well attended! 

In our hearts we realize all this, but 
few of us feel the truth deeply enough 
to permit us to use it as a sort of com- 
pensation-ruler to square up the irregu- 
lar lines of our lives. Trying to cheer 
ourselves up on the assumption that no 
matter what is might be worse seems 
futile perhaps, but it does help by 
directing our thoughts toward the things 
that are still left to us, no matter what 
our handicaps may be; and making us 
realize that perhaps we do have a lot 
more than we actually deserve! 

“The blessings we're used to,” de- 
cares E. C. Martin, “become so much 
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the habit of our lives that we are apt 
to take them for granted and to fail 
to be stirred by them to any positive 
emotion of thankfulness. There are 
those who, ever mindful of the unequal 
measure in which privilege, opportunity 
and all material goods are distributed 
in this world, are always consciously 
grateful for the ordinary, every-day 
comforts; for food and shelter and de- 
cent surroundings and a peaceful life. 
But most of us, differently constructed, 
are prone to consider that all we are 
used to having is ours by a natural 
right, and that on the whole it is rather 
a hardship that we cannot contrive to 
have an ever-increasing share of sugar- 
plums allotted to us.” 

We are not really unappreciative, but 
our attitude in general is cleverly put 
in the old proverb, said after receiving 
a favor, “I’ll thank you for the next; 
for this I am sure of.” 





THIS IS SLANGUAGE 


Mary E. 


T might seem to a casual thinker 

that it was a far cry from slang to 

lip-reading and that slang would 
have very little to do with lip-reading. 
This would be true if lip-reading could 
have nothing to do with slang, which 
latter isn’t possible at all. 

This truth was forced upon me by my 
observation of the speech of a deaf child 
who lost her hearing in babyhood. She 
had, of course, acquired language to a 
degree—but it was dictionary molded. 
It was that purist printed language that 
marks the difference between English 
as it is written and English as it is 
spoken. Great Britain and the United 
States speak the same language on the 
printed page, but on the tongue, oh 
what a difference! 

The Britons call the peculiar brand 
we put upon the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 


STEFFEY 


Americanism, a very liberal interpreta- 
tion. “United Statesese” would be better, 
or even “Uncle Samguish,” would come 
nearer describing it. 

New phrases or words that are slang 
in their infancy indicate growth. Some 
learned pen has asserted that if the 
Latin tongue had not refused fresh 
idioms it would not today be dead. So 
these fresh expressions or slang phrases 
indicate growth, for slang is to lan- 
guage as temporary cartilage is to bone. 
Either a new expression stays and be- 
comes language with dictionary dignity, 
or it dies and becomes ashes with the 
rest of us. 

Whole pages have been written by 
great men trying to delete the slang and 
salvage the speech that is considered 
pure, but to no avail. Even Swift said 
he had done his best to stop the progress 
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of the words mob and banter, but he 
was borne down by numbers. Who in 
this day would call those words slang? 


Slang in its old age is likely to be 
good English and you never in the 
world can tell what its posterity will be. 
Something is likely to come out of it 
and be introduced without pedigree or 
credentials into this speech of ours 
and be universally accepted. It behooves 
all of us who must labor in language 
with broken tools, to be ever on the 
alert. English is written, but Slanguage, 
alas, is spoken, and the speech-reader 
must read the speech as it is used and 
not as it should be used, or as it is 
printed. To get het up at a new ex- 
pression and be finicky about learning 
it is all bunk. You had better cotton 
into it before you skid on somebody’s 
conversation and are accused of not 
being at home. If you can savvy these 
two sentences, you are probably hitting 
on all six and have the goods, so that 
it will not be necessary for you to wise 
up on George Ade or some other au- 
thority. 

The language in the United States 
grows day by day. If the average deaf 
man, who doesn’t hear it for a month 
or a year or a decade, doesn’t get a 
move on him, he will be left behind and 
find himself trying to lip-read a foreign 
‘language. He will be in the same posi- 
tion as the editor of the London Morning 
Post, who was attempting to define a 
“jag,” since the word appeared so often 
in the speech of our boys over there. 
“A jag,” he said, “is some outlandish 
American appurtenance or equipment or 
convenience of daily life.” He based 
his judgment upon something he had 
read in an American newspaper about 
a man who came home carrying a jag 
and an umbrella. After depositing the 
umbrella in a corner of the room, he 
took the jag carefully to bed with him. 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to have defini- 
tions from this same editor upon such 
a phrase as tin Lizzie? He would prob- 
ably think it was some kind of washing 








machine, and no doubt he would take 
a hick to be a fancy drink brought in. by 
prohibition ! 

Suppose someone would say to him: 
“That boob used to be a strap-hanger, 
but his uncle turned up his toes and left” 
him a little kale, so he bought a buzz. 
wagon and while he was joy-riding he 
hit a sky-scraper, and now he is dippy.”” 
That would certainly be extreme, and 
an overdose of slang is, like any other 
highly spiced food, bad for the digestion, 
but too pure English is likely to prove 
narcotic. Most of us could extract the 
meaning from that sentence by just giy- 
ing it the once over. Frequently we 
encounter nearly as highly seasoned 
speech from our young collegians, who 
seem to speak a language of their own, 
These youth have pow-wows, and go 
stepping in high shiners and claw ham- 
mer, not to mention greased hair and 
their general slickness. Here is a re 
cently-reported conversation, between one- 
of them and a friend who found him 
poring over dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias : 

“Why the heavy headwork, Bo?” 

“Gotta wise up to spill some classy 
chatter to a highbrow skirt.” 

Speaking of Englishmen, one of them 
wants to know how it is possible for us 
to meet a bill or liquidate it with a bill. 
Well, it’s a feat that we accomplish every 
day when we have the money. He also 
asks why we don’t explode when we eat 
a cracker. He might page the National 
Biscuit Company. 

So the English, our cousins, maybe, 
but far removed, laugh, but I imagine 
that if we were to take the trouble we 
might do a little giggling on our own 
account. We would certainly have to 
guess at some of their meanings, al- 


though we could not call their peculiar-— 


ities Englishisms, inasmuch as they had~ 
a prior claim to the root and stalk of 
the whole language. : 
one of their stories that I read recently 
about a higgler. If you know what a 
higgler is, tell me right now, for I may 
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guess wrong. I presume that he is the 
same individual that in my Kansas days 
was a huckster, one who has probably 
become obsolete with the incoming of 
twelve million flivvers to carry produce 
totown. At any rate this higgler found 
something to be a teaser, and he also 
found his higgling to be teasy work. 
] judge he was thinking in dialect, al- 
though this appeared in the descriptive 
passages of the story. 


After all, words are just sounds, and 
there wouldn’t be any meaning to them 
at all if there were no message to be 
comprehended. The language had to be 
grown. We are told there were less 
than thirty Indo-European root words 
to grow from, and there is no record 
of any of these having originated during 
the six days of creation. So it must 
have been a matter of invention due to 
necessity, at first, and later, for the sake 
of variety. There is still room for 
invention. Somewhere in print I have 


‘seen a call for an expressive phrase that 


would be admitted in polite society, 
meaning the state of affairs when a 
young man is calling upon a young lady 
with regularity, but is not yet her fiancé, 
which in itself is a foreign word. Go- 
ing back over the past we find him to 
be waiting on her, paying attention to 
her, interested in her, keeping company 
with her, settin’ up with her, or riding 
her out, which last, I believe, comes from 
Maine. All this, besides sparking or 
two-sing or having a fellow. Also, there 
is the Swedish young man who follows 
after many girls. Some of our modern 
young people find that he is rushing her. 
There will probably be a new and ex- 
pressive word born right here, that will 
find entrance into future dictionaries. 


So some of us will surely have to 
march double quick to keep up with 
modern inventions. Why the British 
purists should have any kick coming is 
more than I can tell, because, in my 
opinion, nobody ever twisted the British 
Lion’s tongue as did their own beloved 
Shakespeare. Much of the slang that 


has lived and died, or still lives, may be 
traced to him. For instance, he seems 
to have been the first person to “fire” 
and thus be rid of someone or some- 
thing, and he did it in a sonnet, which 
is a much gentler way than some people 
have of firing. 


There was Sam Weller, in Pickwick 
Papers, who was going to “settle some- 
body’s hash,” this being only one of the 
many screams of the American Eagle 
that proved after all to be the roar of 
the British Lion. Wouldn’t it be most 
interesting to trace all these expressions 
back to their cradles? And it might also 
prove to be corrective, for I have often 
thought that if we only knew the origin 
of some of them we would weed them 
from our vocabularies. Take “Tinker’s 
dam.” Everybody knows what that is 
worth, and I have always thought it a 
tinker’s swear word, but I have it on 
good authority that that dam is nothing 
but the bread used by a tinker to keep 
his solder from runnigg, which is there- 
fore of no value. 


The evolution of phrases is of great 
interest, for here, too, the fittest is 
likely to survive. In tracing meanings, 
it appears that the phrases grow more 
terse. A “slaken-twist” that seems to 
have started in New England a long 
time ago, and meant a person of little 
accomplishment, became a “putterer- 
around” and grew into a “do-little” or 
“do-nothing,” after which it got to be a 
“wishy-washy.” Now, it is a “flat-tire.” 
Or, we might trace the more familiar— 
“tend to your own knitting,” to “make 
yourself scarce,” “hide out,” “beat it,” 
“skidoo” and “23.” Don’t these illus- 
trate an economy of words? 


Also, meanings change. If you and 
I are not hearing every day, some old 
friend is likely to come out in new dress, 
which will quite disguise it. For in- 
stance—high-brow—or didn’t you know 
that was a slang phrase? Most of us 
wouldn’t be insulted to be called one, 
yet Brander Matthews assures us, quite 
sincerely, that a high-brow is a person 
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educated beyond his intelligence. Not 
so good, is it? Once upon a time peo- 
ple raised only crops, but today they 
raise children, Cain, rows and money. 


New England seems to have con- 
tributed more than the usual number 
of colloquialisms, probably because so 
many of our forebears came out of or, 
at least, through that district a few 
generations ago. A young doctor was 
once told by a patient that he felt 
“cribby,” which much puzzled the phys- 
ician until he took the patient’s tem- 
perature and found he’d had a chill. In 
that district the cat’s foot or the 
cat’s hind foot seems to have expressed 
contempt. They cannot, therefore, be 
ancestors to the modern cat’s mew, or 
its eyebrow either, which it appears 
quite desirable to be. 


I am perfectly well aware that literary 
people despise this speech, but persons 
with whom we converse in every day 
life are not always literary, many of 
them being illiterary in fact. When I 
was a little child in Arkansas, I re- 
member ‘hearing an invitation to call 
proffered in this wise: 


“Won't a’ry of you’uns come over 
to see we’uns a-critterback tomorrer ?” 

This is, strictly speaking, dialect in- 
stead of slang, but as one often becomes 
the other, the line between the two is 
likely to be hard to define. Much of our 
slang will die. Some of it will not, 
but while it circulates, we who seek un- 
derstanding must learn to recognize. 
Besides, some of it is useful. Will 
someone please suggest a simpler word 
for boss? Isn’t jay-walker expressive? 
And graft and stunt have a shade of 
meaning not found in legitimate single 
words. A great many of these expres- 
sions should bring joy to all those who 
love to find the answer. What is a 
sockdologer? Most of us would prob- 
ably know a scallawag when we met him, 
but does the scally-wampus belong to 
the same family? How does one ex- 
plunticate, admitting that it is a verb? 
Is guyascutis some new-fangled disease, 


or is it plain hiccoughs? 


them. They may have come out of the 


ark, but I wasn’t there, and, at present 
I am nearly cross-eyed from trying to 


read them. 


Of course it is nearly impossible for 
anyone to be familiar with all the idioms 


and peculiarities of speech that prevail 
in this big United States, but the more 


of them that are familiar to the deaf 
man, the better he will be able to sub 


stitute eyes for ears. 


Down here in Florida, where all the | 


forty-eight states are represented by the 
license tags on our streets, the speech 
is something like a modern babel, not 
omitting the tower, for if you read our 
advertising you know very well that we 
are building to the sky. It is as though 
we were all wearing the same uniform, 
for we all speak the same language, but 
the decorations or embroidery are differ- 
ent. Take for instance the speech of 
Kansas. I lived in that state a good 


many years ago, with good hearing, and 


some of my favorite words today came 
out of Kansas with me. “Chow” which 
has recently grown into “eats,” is one 
of them. Here is a sentence that might 
easily grow out of a Kansas vocabulary: 
“He was a fine-haired horsebacker, and 
so was juberous about going dangling 
across the prairie like that, but it was a 
case of compushency.” If that sen- 
tence were flashed even before a pair 
of trained eyes, wouldn’t it be like 
listening to a cracked phonograph record? 
Could you interpret it? It is pure 
slanguage. 

Isn’t this proof conclusive that some 
of us old deafened fogies had better sit 
up and take notice before we are left 
entirely, or find ourselves in the position 
of the learned professor who was travel- 
ling in the same compartment with a 
very modern small boy? He made some 
remark about how many kids there were 
to be seen from the window. The boy 
gazed out anxiously and then turning 
around said, “‘Scuse me, sir, but them 
ain’t kids, them’s little goats.” 


It may be 
displaying my ignorance not to know. 
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- ROBERT T. GILLS 


Friendship is the greatest investment in the world, permanency in friendship being life’s 


greatest compensation.—Nellie Revell. 


APPY NEW YEAR to you all! 

Have you hung up your 1926 

calendar? If so, didn’t you won- 
der as you did it what the little New 
Year would bring to you? Surely he 
will bring changes; every year does. 
But even though we pause to consider 
that exuberant youth, 1926, we find his 
ingenuous smile as enigmatical as that 
of the age-old Sphinx, and so we know 
not what the changes will be. 


However, there is one that we will 
not make and that is a change from the 
time-honored custom of formulating re- 
solutions. Never mind what the wags 
say about it! It is a custom as firmly 
established as the business man’s yearly 
inventory, and quite as necessary. At 
least once a year we must take stock 
of ourselves, must dispose of worthless 
ideas and habits and take in a new 
supply of up-to-date models. 


Ready then for our resolution! We 
are going to welcome whatever changes 
come to us this year, whether they ap- 
pear on the surface to be good or bad. 
A change, something different, a new 
element entering into the old order of 
things! How we resent it! The old 


road was so smoothly beaten down; 
how easy to travel along it! 

“Up! Out of that rut!” The horses 
strain and pull, the old wagon creaks 
and groans, the wheels grate against the 
deep sides of the rut. But at last, after 
many jolts and jars, we have left the 
old beaten track and are starting out 
across new country. New horizons, new 
opportunities, new difficulties! How it 
stimulates, how it develops unthought-of 
resourcefulness ! 

Go “west,” young man, or old man, 
young woman, or old woman, and grow 
up with the country of new thoughts, 
new ideas, new issues! 

Here is a letter that tells its own 
story of the value of change. It is a 
story of growth and development, for 
that is what change, rightly accepted, 
means. 

I too grew up on a farm and attended a 
district school till I was sixteen. I was 
always shy and sensitive, had no confidence 
in myself, was always laughed at, and, because 
my mother was also deaf, the whole country 
around constantly reminded me what a ter- 
rible thing it was, that I had inherited it, 
etc., etc. It was always brought up in con- 
versation and just before I left home for 


I rode to town with a man who 
picked me up and recognized me because of 
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the resemblance to my mother whom he had 
known in his youth. Almost the first thing 
he said was, “And are you deef too, like 
your mother?” 

From the time I was twenty-one till I 
was twenty-nine I worked in ————— most 
of the time. Here I shut myself up much 
the same as in my home town and always 
felt that I couldn’t do anything because of 
my size and my deafness. My friends seemed 
always to be the elderly, or young mothers 
who couldyn’t go out with me. My feet al- 
ways hurt and I was just an old fat lady! 

I came to in December, 1920, and 
decided to go on with housework rather than 
live with relatives and try anything different. 

One day I saw a folder from a swimming 
school. I’d never heard of such a thing; and 
there was my chance to try some of the 
physical culture I’d read about. No one 
knew me, no one would laugh and I’d go home 
and “show ’em!” So, scared of the water, 
I worked for months and emerged with a 
diploma and silver medal for faithful work. 

While I worked at the swimming I slowly 
realized that I was changing. I have since 
read that a corresponding part of the brain 
is developed—and I decided that even at my 
advanced age (!) if I could work as hard 
as all that to learn to swim I could surely 
study and learn other things. 

The following winter I had my course in 
lip-reading and learned that there were lots 
of folks on earth just as deaf as I and living 
happy, useful lives. 

Mother and I had talked together at home 
in whispers for years so I was always a 
good lip-reader without realizing it. I had 
never known that there were schools except 
for those who were totally deaf. 

The third winter I decided to take up 
English by correspondence and thus improve 
my vocabulary. The fourth winter (last year) 
I was in a home where there was much 
sickness and I very nearly collapsed myself, 
but I did some reading in New Thought and 
conquered a habit of a lifetirme—nail biting. 

This winter I have my Wanderlusters and 
am taking up a system of health building, 
also have taken two lessons in _ ball-room 
dancing. I’m younger now than I was at 
sixteen and it certainly will give the home 
town a jolt if I’m able to hike, swim, dance 
and run around the country in knickers instead 
of keeping a chair cushion warm! 


Last year I read something by Hazel 
Rawson Cades in the Woman’s Home 
Companion that lodged firmly in my 
mind. It was this: “I am, you see, 
by instinct and conviction, a lover of 
crises, a hater of ruts. Every day I 
am thankful for new dawns, new years, 
new frocks, new friends, new griefs, 
new walls, new inconveniences.” 

Most of us will readily agree with 


her about the new dawns and new years, 
and certain it is that every girl and 
woman will heartily concur in her re- 
commendation of new frocks. There is 
a psychological factor which enters into 
the purchase of a new dress that is not 
clearly understood by mere man, so 
let’s explain. When everything gets 
stale and melancholy, when the days 
are dull and drab, when a girl doesn’t 
like her friends and they don’t like 
her, it is time to buy a new dress. Sea- 
sons have nothing to do with it. The 
effect of the dress is magical. Work 
she had despised before becomes a pleas- 
ure and moves off with alacrity, the 
speed and ease with which it is done 
depending on the becomingness of the 
frock. People she had been shunning 
she now goes out of her way to see. 
Letters which had remained unanswered 
receive immediate attention. Who, be- 
sides the shop-keeper, can measure the 
value of that néw dress? 


If anyone would ask why we are 
thankful for new friends let him ask it 
of a C.C. member. But perhaps we will 
all pause for a moment, at least, and 
wonder why one should be thankful for 
new griefs, new walls, new inconven- 
iences. New walls only tend to show 
that the spirit cannot be shut in; new in- 
conveniences prove that the mind can 
and will find a way to overcome them. 
Pick up your little red leather volume 
of Epictetus, open it at random and 
there you will find in the philosophy of 
that sage the very same doctrine. Of 
course I realize how utterly old-fashioned 
it is to recommend the philosophy of a 
Stoic in this day of personal freedom, 
but newspaper reading does not convince 
one that this present time is perfect. 
The pendulum has swung too far from 
the old philosophy. It is high time that 
all unite in an effort to give it a push 
back in the other direction. 

Why should anyone be thankful for 
new griefs? Because they result in a 
deeper insight, a better understanding of 
life. And this reminds me of a beauti- 
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ful poem writte about an old Virginia 
legend that illustrates the idea better 
than I possibly could. 


Down in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


of Virginia, in Rockbridge County, 
famed for its natural beauty, beloved 
for its historical associations, stands one 
of the wonders of America, Natural 
Bridge. It is a giant rock nearly two 
hundred fifty feet high, through which 
the water, in ages past, has carved an 
arch, leaving a beautiful span above the 
stream which travels down between the 
hills. Following up this stream one 
comes to a rocky cavern, dark and cold. 
Within is a strange sound, the roar of a 
great river; yet there is to be seen, deep 
in the gloom, but a small flow of water. 
Whence then, this roar of mighty 
waters? Long ago this strange stream 
was named Lost River. 

The old legend says that he who 
would come again to this fair spot must 
enter the dark, cold cave and drink of 
the waters of Lost River. 

Some time ago a writer, Julie Classon 
Kruly, visited this delightful region and, 
converting the legend into a beautiful 
allegory, wrote this poem: 

LOST RIVER 
The legend runs, that he who would return 
To these bright lands must drink where, 
black and chill, 
Lost River mutters ‘neath the wooded hill. 
Out from the leaf-lights that above thee burn 
Translucent jade and amber, shalt thou turn 
And, leaning through the icy cave, shall fill 
Thy cup, while ghostly-clamorous round thee 


thrill 
The unseen river’s plaints. Ah, would ye 


earn 
The right to Life again, by having Life, 
Must thou not, like the legend, turn away 
From all the warm, gold glamour of the day 
And leaning, drink, deep, deep, where in 

fierce strife, 
From dark Inscrutable to dark again 
Plunges that fearsome river men call Pain? 


I am not wishing for “new griefs” for 
any of us, but I am hoping that, should 
they come, they will be but a brief turn- 
ing from the “warm, gold glamour of 
the day ;” and that, having drunk of the 
“river men call Pain,” we may turn 
again, with deeper appreciation, to the 
beautiful Valley of Life. 


May all the changes that 1926 brings 
find us ready to receive and profit by 
them. 

Yours for a New Year of much 
happiness and great accomplishments, 


Tue Frrenpty Lapy, 
1601 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB NOTES 


By vote of the majority we will re- 
organize every eighteen months and there 
will be no change in January. We will use 
paper envelopes instead of canvas ones. 

The Washburn Friendly Fund to date is 
$143.41, additional donors being Mary E. 
Steffey, Esterre Franc, Anonymous, and fines 
from various groups. 

A new rule has been made and goes into 
operation with the New Year. Since the 
Votta Review office staff sends out three 
notices reminding subscribers that it is time 
to renew, the Friendly Lady will not du- 
plicate this work by sending out other re- 
minders. Remember this club was created 
for pleasure, and founded on _ friendliness. 
If you receive pleasure from it, do the 
friendly thing and look after your renewal 
yourself, thus saving much unnecessary work. 
Hereafter, if your subscription expires in 
January and you have not renewed or notified 
the F.L. that you are “broke” by March 
first, you are automatically dropped. But 
remember that you will be most welcome to 
re-enter at any time you send in notice to that 
effect. Everyone will see the fairness of this 
rule, I am sure—THeE Frienpty Lapy. 





INTERESTING A NATION IN THE 
DEAF AND THE DEAFENED 


In Switzerland there is a national festival 
every year, the first of August. It has become 
the custom at that time to issue post cards 
to be sold for the benefit of some worthy 
cause. Once it was for the Swiss coming 
back from Russia; once for the blind. This 
year it was for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. 

Miss Fridette Amsler, writing from Vevey 
to Mr. John D. Wright, says: “I am per- 
sonally very thankful, because the whole 
nation has taken an interest. Papers have 
spoken a good deal, in a kindly and intelli- 
gent way, and it is a great relief to many 
of the deaf to realize that they are not alone 
and that everyone tries to meet them with 
comprehension. We do not know yet how 
much was made in the whole land, but in 
the Canton de Vaud the cards sold for 
35,000 francs. We shall have, I think, about 
250,000 or 300,000 francs. It will help every 
school and every Amicale [club for the hard 
of hearing] to go on with courage.” 





CULTIVATING HEARING FRIENDS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


ELIZABETH STURDIVANT 


EARING people may have their 

faults, but some of them are really 

very nice, if one will only take 
the trouble to know them. In fact, 
some of my very best friends can hear 
perfectly. It is not their fault they are 
not deaf, and if we handle them with 
patience and with intelligence, they 
can teach us a great deal. I am so 
sure of this truth, that as old-fashioned 
as the making of New Year resolutions 
has become in some circles, I am ad- 
vocating the cultivation of friendships 
among the hearing as an especial goal 
for the deafened for 1926. 

The faults of the hearing in their 
relationship with the deafened are due to 
ignorance rather than to heartlessness. 
It is easy to place oneself in a blind 
person’s position. By tying a bandage 
over one’s eyes, and groping about, one 
can get something of the sensation of 
blindness. But it is impossible to close 
one’s ears to all sounds. Thus the aver- 
age hearing person can scarcely, if ever, 
imagine the embarrassing situations that 
confront the deafened person at almost 
every turn. It is these petty, almost 
inescapable annoyances, rather than the 
actual handicap itself that make deaf- 
ness such a trial. And most of the em- 
barrassing situations are due to the 
thoughtlessness and the ignorance of the 
hearing. The deafened know that the 
hearing do not deliberately intend to 
hurt, but the scar remains just the same. 

If we deafened would frankly admit 
we can’t hear, and thus enlighten the 
hearing, and show them how to help us, 
I am sure they would gladly cooperate. 
But most of us are too proud to ac- 
knowledge our handicap, and thus make 
it much harder not only for ourselves 
but for the other deafened ones, too. 
For we get the reputation of being a 
stupid class of people when we are not. 
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By our foolish attempts at bluffing, we 
fool no one except ourselves, and we 
bring ridicule on ourselves by pretend- 
ing we understand when we do not. It 
is scarcely fair to blame the hearing for 
our own faults in this matter. 


However, hearing people, as a class, 
though there are gracious exceptions 
that prove the rule, have one fault in 
common above all others, that irritates 
even me, who am accustomed to their 
failings. It is that certain Carpenter- 
Walrus attitude found in Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland of 


“T wish you were not quite so deaf; 
I’ve had to ask you twice.” 


Perhaps this attitude accounts for 
the deep-seated reason why so many of 
us dread to say we can not hear very 
well. I know it is annoying not io 
be understood easily and quickly. I am 
naturally of a very impatient tempera- 
ment myself. But most of the time 
the questions asked are to the hearing 
person’s advantage, so I feel, since I am 
helping them, they might be more pa- 
tient. Besides, I have deafness to bear 
every minute of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days, whereas they come in 
contact with me very seldom, for the 
most part. However, since it is 1926, 
and I am to cultivate my hearing 
friends, I shall try to pay more atten- 
tion, and make them ask me only once. 


Recently, I shared an apartment with 
a hearing landlady. She was fine, as 
hearing people go, but she had one very 
bad habit. She would never knock be- 
fore entering my room. I never knew 
when I might look up and find her 
calmly standing in the middle of the 
scene. Too much intimacy is too much. 
So I remonstrated with her. She re- 
plied, that being an artist, she was used 
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to such informality. But I am not an 
artist ! 

So I explained the situation to her, 
but she could never quite grasp it. Yet 
she is an intelligent young woman, 
though hearing, I had to take to lock- 
ing my door, a habit I do not like, as 
I object to bolts and locks nearly as 
much as I do to indiscriminate intru- 
sion. And the point of the thing is, she 
never came for my good, but always to 
inquire as to the time, or to borrow 
something. For when it was my mail, 
or a "phone call, or a visitor, she in- 
variably banged on the door. I can hear 
any knock outside the gentle tap class. 
But even this lady may get the right 
perspective in 1926, and she has many 
fine qualities even though she can hear. 

Conversation may be a decadent, even 
a lost art, but I want to hear it any- 
how. I am a chatty sort of person, 
perhaps too much so, yet I have fore- 
gone the pleasure of much talk at a tre- 
mendous cost. Only a talkative person, 
either hearing or deafened, can realize 
what it means to have to give up this 
favorite indoor pastime, when it is 
one’s favorite. Furthermore, I dislike 
extremely being considered a cold, taci- 
turn individual, but I know the loqua- 
city of some deafened persons. They 
feel they simply must talk all the time, 
when any one is polite enough to listen. 
Sometimes, it must be said in justice to 
the deafened, they talk not for the pleas- 
ure of hearing their own voices, but be- 
cause it is so difficult to understand the 
other fellow, that by talking themselves 
they escape this greater embarrassment. 
It is not the most pleasant thing in the 
world to be considered stupid, and to 
have to ask continually, “Wha-at?” 
“What say?” “Speak a little louder, 
please.” “Beg pardon?” “Eh?’’ 

Then many deafened persons are lit- 
erally conversation starved. In seeking 
the golden mean between a blue streak 
monologue and absolute silence, I have 
adopted the plan of trying to look as 
intelligent as possible, and of remaining 
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attentively silent unless I can pick up 
the threads of the discussion, and have 
something to say that will be worth 


_ hearing. This last qualification accounts 


for much of my reticence. But the ideal 
is worth striving for. The hearing peo- 
ple adore the interested listener, he is so 
rare. He flatters their vanity by his 
absoulte concentration, his hanging on 
their every word. Incidentally, he im- 
proves his lip-reading skill. It is a 
rather difficult feat to practice the gen- 
tle art of lip-reading and talking at one 
and the same time, I speak from ex- 
perience. 


One of my deafened friends has elim- 
inated the hearing from her friendships. 
This is a mistake. For though hearing 
people are difficult at times, they are 
really worth cultivating, especially since 
they are so largely in the majority. I 
know the tolerance of the well-meaning; 
I know the impatience of the thought- 
less. I know even the pity, the disdain, 
and the ridicule of the ignorant and ill- 
mannered. Shallow persons always feel 
a contempt for those unlike themselves, 
so why bother over this class? They 
can’t be helped and do no especial harm. 
But, I know also, and these hearing 
friends compensate for all the rest, the 
real companionship of the elect among 
the hearing. It is these rare hearing 
folks precious because of their breadth 
and depth of character, that keep me 
in touch with the hearing world. They 
are worth keeping at any price. An 
hour with one of these congenial hear- 
ing friends atones for the faults of all 
the rest of their class. 


We deafened ones do require a bit of 
patience from the hearing at times, They 
have their problems, too. Some of us 
may even be very trying, for we do 
not always avail ourselves of the helps 
that are offered us. There are those 
of us who are “not deafened enough to 
need lip-reading,’”’ but at the same time 
quite too hard of hearing to hear con- 
versation unless it is shouted! Many 
hearing people, and rightly, too, do not 
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care to develop harsh, loud voices mak- 
ing such a deafened person understand. 
Some of us are unwilling to expend the 
time and energy to learn lip-reading. It 
requires too much effort. Some of us 
will not wear an instrument because we 
think such an aid a bit conspicuous. 
Others of us get that far-away, bored, 
listless expression that even a deafened 
friend, however sympathetic, finds dis- 
turbing. Many of us refuse to keep 
mentally alert, we never read anything 
worthwhile, we shun contact with those 
who would try to help us, we begin to 
believe it is too much trouble to try to 
understand people, and gradually drop 
out of things. There are also some of us 
who are so sensitive and so sorry for 
ourselves that it hurts others to be with 
us. Some of us bluff so that no one 
knows when we do or do not under- 
stand, but just decide that we have not 
understood anything at all. If a deafened 
person would only be fair and admit 
when he can not hear, and then be so 
very interested and so expert in his own 
line of work as to excel, as well as have 
an intelligent and sympathetic interest in 
the lives and interests of others, there 
would be no need of his shunning the 
hearing or any other class. The only 
person in our town whose name is 
listed in “Who’s Who in America’’ is 
a deaf woman, She is sought out on 
all occasions, for her opinions in her 
field. She proves the truth of Emer- 
son’s statement about the better mouse- 
trap, for there is a well-beaten path to 
her home whenever garden lovers want 
expert advice, or when the city engages 
in a Conservation-of-the-Wild-Flowers- 
and-Forests campaign. It is hard work 
for the deafened, and at times a bit ex- 
asperating for the hearing, this mingling 
together, but it is worth it. Ask any 
hearing person who has deafened friends 
or any succesful deafened person who 
has kept up his contacts with the 
hearing. 

There is another fault the hearing 
have that is quite unnecessary. It is 


their condescending attitude towards the 
deafened. There are really some very 
smart people among the hearing. No 
one doubts that. Yet we venture the 
guess that proportionately speaking, there 
is a smaller percentage of successes and 
a larger percentage of failures among 
the hearing, as a class, than among the 
deafened. So why any condescension 
on the part of the hearing? We deaf- 
ened do not ask for special privileges 
or for pity, but just a fair chance to 
show we are companionable. In our 
turn we must give the hearing a chance 
to prove their worth, that they are not 
so heartless or so thoughtless as they 
may appear on first acquaintance. For 
the hearing people are a fine, compan- 
ionable set, too, whom it is an actual 
loss not to have among our friends. 





DR. NAGER, OF ZURICH 


A recent visitor to the Volta Bureau was 
Prof. Dr. F. Nager, of Zurich, Switzerland, 
a noted otologist who was in this country 
to lecture before otological societies in New 
York, Chicago, and other cities. Dr. Nager 
is well informed about social and educational 
work for the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in this country as well as his own, and not 
only professed deep interest in it, but con- 
tributed generously, expressing the hope that 
the Volta Bureau would soon find it possible 
to issue a catalog and make known to the 
public the contents of its valuable library. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS 


Lip-reading instruction was given to 20 
men and women last session in an evening 
class for hard of hearing adults at public 
school No. 1, Baltimore, Md. The training 
in concentration, accuracy, and quickness of 
mind and eye proved so helpful to the mem- 
bers that at the end of the term they de- 
cided to meet once a month during the sum- 
mer for practice. The class will continue 
this year as a unit in the evening school, and 
a new class. for deafened adults will be 
formed. The Baltimore school system makes 
provision for totally deaf children also— 
School Life. 





Nearly two-thirds of the entire teaching 
force in the public schools of Virginia de- 
voted from 6 to 12 weeks during the recent 
summer vacation to professional study.— 
Bureau of Education. 
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CLOTHES—YOURS AND MINE 


Persis VosE 


66¢/NLOTHES? Do you really mean 
to say that clothes make any dif- 
ference in your interest in peo- 
ple?” Phebe asked in surprise. 

“Not so much what you feel about 
the clothes a person wears as the way 
the person feels.” I answered indiffer- 
ently. 

I wanted Phebe to start the discus- 
sion, as she is always more ready to 
discuss if she begins. 

“T don’t know what you mean. Clothes 
have absolutely nothing to do with my 
own feelings or my feelings for others. 
You are just as material and practical 
as you can be, and always have been.” 

Phebe knows I have a quick temper 
and she thought this would make me 
furious. It didn’t, because it was ex- 
actly the kind of thing I wanted her to 
say, for I wished to convince her that 
I was right about this matter of clothes 
affecting not only our looks but our 
feelings. 

“A dear old lady,” I said, “once told 
me that she believed it the duty of 
everyone to look as well as_ possible, 
since how one feels often depends on 
how one looks. And surely we who 
find it hard to hear need not only to 
look our best but to feel our best. Oh, 
Phebe, can’t you remember the real 
agony you suffered as a child because 
you had to wear a blue dress to a 
party and all the other little girls wore 
white? The dress did make you feel 
unhappy.” 

“Yes, but it was very childish of 
me, and I would not allow the mere 
color of a dress to affect me now.” 
Phebe spoke with much dignity. 

“But,” I went on, “the day you didn’t 
want to go to Aunt Alice’s luncheon 
you were cross as two sticks until you 
met Nancy Allen in the hall as you were 
going in. She raved about ‘how per- 
fectly sweet you looked in that ador- 
able lavender gown,’ and you began to 


smile at once and felt happier all the 
rest of the afternoon.” 

Phebe blushed at this but stuck to 
her point that clothes do not make any 
difference by asking me to think of the 
happy carefree beggars in rags and tat- 
ters and then of the unhappy kings in 
fine linen and rich silks. 

“I really never knew a happy ragged 
beggar or an unhappy richly-clad king 
for that matter. I am speaking of the 
great host of in-betweens, every-day peo- 
ple like ourselves,” I answered. 

But Phebe insisted, “Well, anyway, I 
like my friends no matter how ugly 
their clothes are.” 

“Of course you do, my dear. It would 
be horrid if you didn’t. We love our 
friends not because of their clothes, but 
often in spite of them. And yet I still 
believe we are at our best in suitable, 
comfortable garments—you must agree 
to that.” 

“No, I do not, for I don’t care a 
thing about clothes. I feel exactly the 
same in one dress as I do in another. 
My clothes bore me and always have. 
I am just not interested in them,” de- 
clared Phebe in a tone that showed she 
thought she meant what she said. 

As I glanced at the dress Phebe was 
wearing I could not help remarking, “I 
certainly do not wonder that you say 
that, for they bore me, and you don’t 
have to tell anyone that you don’t take 
any interest in them—they look neglected 
enough, poor things. Many people talk 
just as you do and pride themselves on 
it, yet when they are asked anywhere 
borrow from all their family because 
they haven’t the right thing to wear.” 
Before Phebe could reply I hurried to 
add that perhaps clothes ought not to 
make so much difference in the feelings 
of most of us but they do. 

“But they do not,” still persisted 
Phebe. 

“Then why, please, do men and wom- 
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en on a vacation hustle out of their city 
clothes and into sport togs at once? Not 
because they look better but because 
they feel better, and more in the spirit 
of a vacation.” 

Here Phebe interrupted with, “Oh, 
that is silly. It’s to save their good 
clothes. People can’t afford to knock 
about on a vacation in city clothes. It’s 
a mere matter of economy.” 

“That’s not true of these people I am 
talking about. They don’t wear old 
clothes, no indeed, but new and often 
expensive sport clothes. Again, why do 
they go to this extra expense? Because 
they feel better. You know you wouldn’t 
feel comfortable at a picnic in a party 
dress, even if it was old.” 

Phebe was silent, and I went on. “A 
friend of mother’s, a real Lord Chester- 
field in his way, was fond of remarking 
that he always wore a frock coat and 
spats because they gave him such re- 
spect for himself. Not long ago I heard 
a business man laughingly say, “Things 
always go wrong if I let my wife per- 
suade me to wear a golf suit to the of- 
fice so that I won’t have to go home to 
change before going to the club. Some- 
how I don’t feel right doing business in 
a golf suit any more than I feel right 
playing golf in a business suit.’ ” 

“T remember an experience of my 
own that resulted tragically. I asked a 
man to a dance at a small club and for- 
got to mention that it was to be infor- 
mal and he appeared in a dress suit 
while all the other men were in white 
flannels. It was, of course, my fault 
and I tried to explain, but all my ex- 
plaining could not make him feel 
comfortable. He has hardly spoken to 
me since. 

“Clothes affect one somewhat as the 
weather does. You know how your 
spirits often droop on a dull day, but 
let the sun suddenly come out and how 
cheered up you feel almost at once. As 
to the effect on one’s disposition—why, 
I have a friend who says that when life 
seems absolutely not worth living to 


her she knows it is time to buy a new : 
hat, no matter what the season of the | 
year. Hats make a lot of difference—” i 
I did not finish the sentence, for at that 


moment Phebe pulled off the hat she 


was wearing and holding it at arm’s 
length, exclaimed, 
simply hate this hat. 
fortable in it.” Then, realizing what ~ 
she had admitted, she burst out laugh- 


ing, and we began planning cheratoay ; 


for the uncomfortable hat. 





THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN _ 
TOR ql 


ONTO 


Toronto, Canada, has reason to be proud ~ 
of the progress that has been made in lip- — 
reading classes for both hard of hearing ~ 


and deaf children in her public schools. 

For four years classes have been conducted 
for slightly deafened pupils, and the work is 
increasing in popularity. 
200 children have been given a course in 
lip-reading. The majority of them have 
received a year’s course of instruction and 
have thus been enabled to keep up with their 
grades. 

The teacher, Miss Imogen Palen, visits four 
schools a day, holding classes from forty- 
five minutes to an hour in length. In this 
way she reaches eight school centers a week. 

In addition to this work for the slightly 
hard of hearing child, there is a segregated 
class for the more severely deafened and two 
classes for beginners who are congenitally 
deaf. It is hoped that the city will soon 
have another teacher of speech-reading and 
that work in speech correction can also be 
correlated with the present system. 





In connection with its Summer School 
Courses for Teachers, the Department of 
Education of Ontario put on a course in 
methods of teaching lip-reading, for teach- 
ers already holding Auxiliary Class Certifi- 
cates. Eight teachers took advantage of this 
opportunity. Since then, Hamilton, Ontario, 
has appointed one of them as teacher of 
lip- -reading in the public schools of that city. 
It is hoped that other cities will soon follow 
suit. 





A CORRECTION 


Due to an unfortunate misunderstanding, - 


a newspaper was given undue credit for the 
interesting practice material, “Beautiful Is- 
lands of Everywhere,” in the December Volta 
Review. The article was very largely the 
original work of Mrs. J. Nash Ives, who was 
mistakenly credited only with the arrange- 
ment. A very small part of the material 
was of newspaper origin, and another part 
from “Isles of Spice and Palm,” a book by 
A. Hyatt Verrill. 


“Indeed they do! I — 
I never am com- 


In this time about _ 
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REVIEWS 


LAURA 


AST spring the Votta REVIEW se- 

cured, through a prize contest, some 

excellent articles on the problem of 
the hard of hearing child in the public 
schools. It was not planned to publish 
these articles in our own magazine, as 
our readers are fully cognizant of the 
pressing need of this class of children. 
The intention was to offer the papers 
thus obtained to magazines that reach 
an entirely different set of readers. 
Since the problem is one of vital con- 
cern in the home and the school, the 
aim of the Votta Revew has been to 
reach teachers and parents and stir them 
to an active interest. 

We are therefore happy to announce 
that two of the articles have already 
appeared, one in Hygeia, the other in 
the Child Welfare Magazine. Both 
were given prominent places and pre- 
sented to the readers in a most attrac- 
tive manner. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S DEFECTIVE 
HEARING 


MarGu_ERITE S. BircE 
Hygeia, November, 1925 


The story of Petkin, a little girl with 
defective hearing, is taken from real life. 
An eager, bright, but sensitive child, she de- 
veloped a feeling of fear, and lived in an 
atmosphere of vague worry. Her teachers 
and even her parents considered her inat- 
tentive, obstinate or deliberately naughty. 

Even play had its tension and terror and 
she became shy, preferring to stay with her 
mother. “No one realized that she was not 
developing initiative and independence.” 

School for her meant a continual strain- 
ing, fear, unhappiness and an acceptance of 
unmerited punishment. She graduated with 
honors, but with “a worn-out nervous sys- 
tem and a rapidly progressing case of nerve 
deafness.” 

There are thousands of little Petkins 
struggling against this handicap, “the serious 
consequences of which are largely avoid- 
able, if attention is given in time.” 

“The solution of this problem lies in edu- 
cation, and in America the means lie in the 
public schools.” There should be more and 
better medical clinics, better co-operation be- 
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tween teacher and parent, and especially 
should there be classes in lip-reading for 
every child who has the slightest defect of 
hearing. 

“The Vortta Bureau, the mind center for 
the elimination of deafness,” stands ready 
to assist any and all in the solving of this 
vital problem. 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


LoutsE MorGENSTERN NEUSCHUTZ 
Child Welfare Magazine, October, 1925. 


The article at once becomes real and hu- 
man with the relating of an incident in 
the school life of little Helen, a child suffer- 
ing from an unsuspected case of defective 
hearing. Passing through the impression- 
able years of school life “constantly mis- 
understanding and ever misunderstood,” the 
child had the same grievous experiences that 
thousands of school children are enduring 
today everywhere. 

“One in ten children, it has been esti- 
mated, attending the public schools, has some 
greater or lesser defect in hearing.” 

_Dr. Bock’s pioneer work in Rochester is 
given due prominence, furnishing an incen- 
tive to other cities to follow suit. Chicago, 
Lynn, Mass., New York, all come in for a 
word of praise. 

Mrs. Neuschutz then goes on to give prac- 
tical and specific information as to the medi- 
cal and educational steps that should be 
taken to combat this long-neglected evil. 
Lip-reading, voice conservation, speech cor- 
rection, vocational training, are some of the 
requirements pointed out. 

“Shall it be said any longer that the 
great and prosperous United States are be- 
hind in caring for their hard of hearing 
child population, while Great Britain and 
sadly impoverished Central Europe have ex- 
tensive organizations and very modern school 
buildings, completely removed from schools 
for the deaf?” “Let us co-operate altruis- 
tically with all ‘the powers that be’ to find 
them (these hard of hearing children), to 
heal them and teach them, that they may 
grow up to be useful members of society 
and to survive with the fittest.” 


A BROAD-MINDED, FARSIGHTED 
POLICY 


About sixteen years ago a well-known in- 
surance company established, as part of its 
business, a new department, one which was 
intended to benefit mankind directly and, 
naturally, the company indirectly. That good 
business and the betterment of humanity 
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can go hand in hand has been amply dem- 
onstrated by this movement, or perhaps we 
should say it has been proven that better- 
ment of humanity is good business. 

To learn more of the very practical lines 
along which this company works, turn to 
the September issue of The Nation’s Health, 
where this headline catches the eye: “Apart- 
ments Can Be Profitable at a Rent of $9.00 
Per Room.” You will there read with in- 
terest the story of the model apartment 
house at Woodside, Long Island, built and 
operated by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company at the unbelievably low rates men- 
tioned in the caption. The investment yields 
a return of over nine per cent. 

It sounds’ like a fairy tale, but it is a 
matter of record that the agent of this 
“home” reassured a fearful applicant, the 
mother of five children, by saying, “If you 
had one child you would be welcome; if you 
had two children you would be doubly wel- 
come. Since you have five children you 
will have to figure out for yourself how 
welcome you are.” 

Two unusual features of this unusual place 
are the “perambulator garage” and the model 
apartment conducted by a trained domestic 
science teacher. In her apartment the 
women of the house gather to discuss newer 
and better methods of housekeeping and 
homemaking. 

The building and operation of this apart- 
ment house constitute but one feature of the 
welfare work of this great company. The 
Welfare Division sends trained nurses into 
homes and makes no charges for the services 
rendered; it assists in citizenship campaigns; 
it produces health films; and it issues about 
80 different health pamphlets, translated into 
many languages. 

Several months ago the Volta Bureau took 
up with this company the question of issuing 
pamphlets dealing with the problem of pre- 
vention of deafness. Several letters have 
been exchanged on the subject and it is our 
hope that much good can be accomplished 
along this line by a company which has 
adopted such a _ broad-minded, far-seeing 


policy. 


TWO INVESTIGATIONS AND THEIR 
RESULTS 
Review of “Problem of the Near Deaf and 
the- Deaf” 
CuarLtes W. Ricwarpson, M. D. 


The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, June 6, 1925. 


Great progress has been made in the oto- 
logic field in the last forty years, but equal 
progress has not been made by the profession, 
as a whole, along the line of sociological 


work, Dr. Richardson says: “In all the 
field of medicine there is no more urgent call 
than that made by a large body of our 


citizens, the near deaf and the deaf, for 
sympathy, help, efficient aid and cooperation 
of effort to ameliorate their physical de- 
fect.” 


A few otologists “with open hearts and 
broad conception of their duty to their fel- 
lowmen” investigated the condition of the 
deafened, with the result that in 1910 there 
was founded the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. Since then similar or- 
ganizations have been springing up all over 
the country. In 1919 these clubs united to 
form the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing. Thanks to 
the unstinted efforts of Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, Dr. Harold Hays and Dr. Gordon 
Berry, the Federation has worked along 
progressive lines and has held true to its 
course. 


Dr. Richardson urges the medical profes- 
sion to present to the laity more clearly and 
definitely the necessity of conserving the 
hearing; he makes imperative the need of 
a more aggressive campaign for prevention 
of deafness. 


The second investigation, also of great 
interest to otology, has to do with resident 
and day schools for deaf children. The in- 
vestigation is being conducted under the 
auspices of the National Research Council, 
the funds being supplied by the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Foundation. Reports are 
coming in slowly and when received will 
require considerable time for tabulation. As 
yet the results can only be estimated, but 
it is hoped that the investigation will mean 
a standardization of schools in this coun- 
try, and the newest and most scientific 
methods of teaching and treatment afforded 
the deaf children. 


NURSE’S OBLIGATION IN THE 
PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 


FRANKLIN W. Bock, M. D. 


The American Journal of Nursing, October, 
1925. 


THE 


After drawing a distinction between the 
deaf child and, the hard of hearing child, 
Dr. Bock calls attention to the fact that 
adult deafness, in a large majority of 
cases, is the result of processes started in 
the early years of childhood. The school 
nurse, the district nurse, the private nurse, 
all have opportunities to render important 
service in checking this great cause of “so- 
cial inefficiency.” 

Every nurse should teach the children with 
whom she comes in contact how to keep 
the nose and mouth clean. Babies should not 
be allowed to play on dirty floors where 
they are likely to breathe infected dust. 

A chronic nasal discharge or — frequent 
earaches usually indicate adenoids that 
should be removed or treated. The first 











teeth should receive great care and all cavi- 
ties should be attended to. 

The common cold, besides being a patent 
cause of deafness, results in more absence 
from school than any other one factor. As a 
preventative measure nurses should teach chil- 
dren to keep their fingers out of their mouths 
and noses, to wash their hands before eating, 
to keep the nose and teeth clean, to drink 
plenty of milk, eat fruit and vegetables and 
to go to bed early. Cure a cold as quickly 
as possible. Put the child to bed for at 
least twenty-four hours, that he may rest 
and restore the body temperature. 

“There is a widespread feeling among 
parents, and too often it is engendered by a 
lack of competent knowledge on the part of 
general practitioners, that common colds, ear- 
ache, and discharging ears are simple every 
day sorts of things and need no especial at- 
tention or worry. So most parents treat 
these cases as is suggested by all the neigh- 
bors and relatives, or they go to the drug 
store and take what the clerk says is good; 
too often with a disastrous result for the 
hearing of the child.” 


Watch for the red flag of danger to the 
hearing—earache. Do not use a hot com- 
press to relieve the pain. Use a cold com- 
press with the heat applied to the feet and 
legs. A specialist should be consulted in 
cases of earache. If earaches continue after 
the removal of tonsils or adenoids the most 
watchful care is necessary. Do not treat an 
earache lightly. Consult a_ specialist, pos- 
sibly a dentist. 


Nurses serving on an infectious disease 
case should ask the attending physician to 
examine the patient’s ears at every visit. 

In cases where inflammation’ of the 
ears has gone too far, the early opening of 
the drum membrane becomes a_ necessity. 
“Letting nature take its course” with a dis- 
charging ear is a dangerous policy. Warm 
water and castile soap or Dakin’s solution 
are simple, effective antiseptics. Irrigate the 
ear with one of these solutions by using 
a medicine dropper. 


Foreign bodies in the external ear will 
cause sudden deafness. The most common 
is the accumulation of wax. If a specialist 
is available have him remove it; if not, 
the nurse should gently irrigate the ear with 
a soft rubber bulb syringe, using warm 
water and soap. Watch for dried pus in the 
ear after an abcess. “Almost everything but 
flivvers” has been removed from children’s 
ears in Dr. Bock’s clinic. An “offensive 
cotton wad” left in the ears is a mark of 
carelessness. Always make a “wick” of cot- 
ton for the ears, not a little round wad. 

The increasing number of swimming pools 
is causing trouble from water in the exter- 
nal ear or in the eustachian tube. In the lat- 
ter case see a specialist at once, and don’t 
allow the child to blow his nose hard. 

Often the nurse is the first person to notice 
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beginning deafness in children. She should 
leave no stone unturned in securing the aid 
of a specialist. “Service of this kind may 
not be paid for in dollars and cents, but it 
always comes back home in a tremendously 
satisfying feeling that one has done some- 
thing to brighten the future of some child 
of America.” 


A TEXT BOOK FOR THE STUDENT 
AND GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


Harotp M. Hays, M. D. 
F. A. Davis, Philadelphia 


Those who have become deafened and have 
listened to that seemingly fatal sentence, “I 
can do nothing for you,” ate prone to think 
that little progress has been made in the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the 
ear. But the otologist who keeps his finger 
on the pulse of his profession feels the 
quickened flow of new ideas, recognizes the 
changing methods, and is quick to adapt him- 
self accordingly. Such an otologist is Harold 


Hays, of New York; specialist, humani- 
tarian, research worker. 
Dr. Hays tells us that within the last 


twenty years old methods have given way to 
new; that physicians have become keener in 
pathological differentiation, and have made 
more use of bacteriological laboratories; that 
various tests and vaccines have contributed 
to a more intelligent mode of treatment; 
and that electricity has played a great part 
in the medical profession, making possible 
various lamps and certain forms of ray 
treatment. Because Dr. Hays has kept in 
constant touch with all these changes and 
improved methods he is well qualified to pre- 
sent to students and the general practitioner 
a new book, “Diseases of the Ear, Nose 
and Throat.” 

It is not a book for the layman, yet that 
humble individual, so vitally concerned, will 
be interested to know of the conscientious 
spirit in which the book is written. In giv- 
ing advice concerning the taking of the his- 
tory of a case Dr. Hays says: “In many 
cases the previous history is of no use what- 
ever, but if it helps out in only one case in 
a hundred, it is worth while.” 

The readers of the Votta Review are fa- 
miliar with the author’s work in the New 
York clinics and with his great success in 
treating children, and so we are not sur- 
prised to read in the chapter on “General 
Considerations” a special caution about gain- 
ing the confidence and good will of the lit- 
tle patients. “If a child is frightened at the 
first examination,” says Dr. Hays, “it will 
be almost impossible to treat him later on.” 

The book, containing almost a thousand 
pages, is profuse with illustrations—illustra- 
tions of instruments and of methods of using 
them; illustrations showing the ear, nose and 
throat in both normal and diseased condi- 
tions; illustrations graphically representing 
each succeeding step in various operations. 
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There are, in addition, fifty-five full page 
plates, most of which are colored. 

Diseases of the ear, nose and throat are 
logically and scientifically treated from the 
standpoint of etiology; symptoms, both local 
and general; pathology; differential diagnosis 
and treatment. 

The general practitioner and student will 
find the book simple enough to be of great 
practical value, the too-technical treatises 
having been deliberately avoided. 

In concluding this brief review it seems 
appropriate to quote from the preface a word 
of interest to all: “The outlook for the fu- 
ture is encouraging. More and more re- 
search work is being done, particularly in 
the diagnosis and treatment of sinus dis- 
eases, malignant growths and _ progressive 
deafness.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LIP-READING AT HOME 
Dear Volta: 

I don’t know whether what I am about to 
relate is of interest to anyone or not, but it 
was one of those experiences I have now and 
then that emphasize the value of lip-reading 
to me under some conditions. I sometimes 


feel that it is a pretty poor crutch, then 
again I’m encouraged by some incident like 


the following: 

I was busy one evening in the basement 
when our three-year-old daughter came to 
me with three indoor croquet mallets in her 
arms. “Daddy, will you play croquet with 
me?” she asked. I explained how I was busy 
and couldn’t very. well. “Will you play 
croquet with me when you get froo?” I 
told her I was afraid she’d be in bed by that 
time. “Oh,” she said and turned to go, but 
the conversation was too interesting to me 
to let go so soon, so I inquired if she had 
asked sister to play. She replied, “Sister 
won’t play with me.” I then promised to 
play with her some other time. “All right,” 
she answered and went away. 

Now her coming like that was a big thing 
to me. She wanted something of her daddy 
and she knew she could talk to him even if 
he cannot hear her voice. If she had learned 
that he could only understand when con- 
nected up to an earphone, she wouldn’t try 
if she saw he was without it. 

Ask me now if lip-reading is worth while 
and I’ll say “yes” even if it only enables a 
person to enjoy his family the more, although 
I find it helpful daily in other activities of 


life. 
CLAUDE W. PRUSIA. 


LIP-READING FOR THE HEARING 


Dear Volta: 
Towards the beginning of my teaching it 
was my pleasure to meet a very charming 


lady who, tho’ blessed with perfect hearing, 
was apparently a good lip-reader. She did 
not know how it had come about, but said 
that she had traveled much, and was in the 
habit of watching people closely and found 
that frequently she could tell what they 
were saying, even though they were at a 
distance. She found it a pleasure, and so 
kept trying to practice. Evidently she was 
what we call a “natural lip-reader,” but I 
wondered what had given her the start. So 
I asked if she had any hard of hearing 
relatives, and found that both her mother and 
sister with whom she had been closely asso- 
ciated, had been so. They may have read lips 
to some extent, tho’ she did not think they 
did in the least. She spoke well, and I 
thought probably their deafness had given 
her an awareness of and interest in the 
mechanism of speech that she would not have 
had otherwise. 


Some years ago Mr. DeLand suggested 
trying to get hearing people to take up lip- 
reading as a fad, perhaps with the idea of 
helping indirectly the hard of hearing. We 
might begin with our friends and relatives 
who would have a kind of foundation for it. 

There is another class of hearing people 
who are interested in our “subtile art” be- 
cause of its usefulness in work that must be 
carried on in the midst of a continual noise. 
This is a matter outside my personal knowl- 
edge, but not long ago I received a letter 
from a woman who had been interested in 
something I had written for the paper. She 
had lived near the border of Lancashire and 
Cheshire where there were many cotton fac- 
tories. Her family were confectioners, and 
supplied dinners to a large number of weav- 
ers, and it was a wonder to her to see that 
their conversation was almost entirely by 
lip-reading. It was such a habit with them 
that they used it often in quiet places, the 
church choir, for instance. She watched them 
so closely that she gained some slight skill 
herself. She added: “They were not deaf, 
neither was I, nor their friends, but the 
accurate interpretation they got of their 
messages I used to marvel at. They are such 
adepts you can discern at sight their accom- 
plishment, especially after they begin to 
speak, and I’m sure did you live in Lanca- 
shire you would think it an easy way for the 
deaf, as so many make use of lip-speech. 
As you say in meaning, ‘One is glad to catch 
at a straw, if it helps.’ I know it helps, and 
I never shall forget its use at home, though 
it is nineteen years since I landed in To- 
ronto.” 


One of our greatest troubles, as lip-readers, 
is the inability of our hearing friends to put 
themselves in our places. Just how much 
lip-reading we may expect of them is a 
question, but this letter has opened up several 
lines of thought for me, and I am passing it 
on to the readers of the Volta Review, be- 
lieving they may also find it of interest, 

GRACE K. WADLEIGH. 
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CONFERENCE PLANS 


The Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the 1926 Confer- 
ence, reports: 


1. Dates—June 22, 23, 24, 
1926. (It was stated in the 
December News-Letter that 
the dates were June 21, 22 
and 23. It was found neces- 
sary to make the change be- 
cause of the number of or- 
ganizations meeting on June 
21.) 


2. Conference Headquarters 
—Hotel Benjamin Franklin, 
9th and Chestnut Streets. This 
hotel is new and is Statler- 
operated. It offers a large 
ball-room free. This room 
has good acoustics and is 
well-lighted. The location is 
central. 


3. Rates—$5, $7, $8, $9, $10 
a day for comfortable rooms 
with private bath, for either 
one or two persons. 


4. Lower rates at nearby 
hotels will soon be published. 








Mrs. A. E. Davidson, 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
Miss Anna Mackey. 


2. From the Philadelphia 
League for the Hard of 
earing : 


Mrs. James Holloway, 
Mrs. Edward Getze, 
Mrs. Edgar Wiestling. 
3. Entertainment: 
Committee of the 
(above). 
Registration and Ushers: 
Speech-Reading Club. 
Accommodations : 
Philadelphia League. 
Banquet : 
Speech-Reading Club. 
Reception : 
Committee of the Whole. 
Publicity and Exhibits: 
Philadelphia League. 


Begin now to make your 
plans for the Conference! It 
will help the Committee on 
Accommodations if you will 
notify them about your plans 
as soon as_ possible. 


Whole 





ENTERTAINMENT 


The Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia is planning a re- 
ception for the delegates and 
visitors, in its new quarters, 
2114-2116 Locust Street. 

A buffet luncheon will be 
served by the Philadelphia 
League in their new home at 
247 and 249 South Quince 
Street. 

The delegates and visitors 
will be the guests of the Club 
and the League on an auto- 
mobile ride to beautiful, his- 
toric Valley Forge. 
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League, the Pittsburgh League, 
the Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleve- 
land, the Minneapolis League 
and the Washington Club. 

Training for the National 
Championship in Lip-Reading 
began at the Chicago League 
on Friday, December 18th. 
There will be a practice tour- 
nament each month until June. 
“It is planned to vary the 
work as much as possible by 
having different teachers give 
the work and by having com- 
petitions between _ selected 
teams. League members are 
urged to /take advantage of 
every means of practice, in- 
side the League and outside. 
It may mean a trip to Phila- 
delphia and a Cup for Chi- 
cago.” 

The lip-readers of the New 
York League held a _ mass- 
meeting on the evening of 
December 28th. Dr. Harold 
Hays, of New York and Miss 
Anna Mackay, of Philadel- 
phia were among the speakers. 
The lip-reading fans in New 
York are organizing for the 
National Championship! 


REPRINTS FROM CON- 
FERENCE PROCEEDINGS 

Reprints of the following 
1925 Conference papers have 
been made and may be ob- 
tained from the field secre- 
tary: 

A Layman’s Mistakes in the 
Care of His Hearing ‘Defect— 
Dr. Harold Hays. 

Medical Quacks and the 
Hard of Hearing—Dr. Harold 
Rypins. 

The Practical Value of 
Speech-Reading—Dr. Roy Gil- 
patrick. 
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ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


Dear Everyteacher : 

At the October meeting of 
the Federation Board so many 
large and dazzling ‘plans for 
the Conference in Philadelphia 
were sprung upon us that one 
became hypnotized and thought 
anything suggested would be 
possible. So, when the chair- 
man of the Education Commit- 
tee was asked to take charge 
of a Teachers’ Institute pro- 
gram, she was too dazed to 
say anything but yes. 

It developed afterwards that 
the idea, so far as it had form 
and substance, was to hold 
several sessions in the club- 
rooms of one of the Philadel- 
phia organizations on the day 
following the Conference. Fore- 
most representatives of the 
different teaching methods would 
give demonstration lessons and 
brief talks or perhaps answers 
to practical questions. 

It would prove interesting 
and valuable, but its success 
depends on the response of the 
teachers planning to attend the 
Conference. 

A Teachers’ Institute, equal- 
ly instructive to advanced stu- 
dents of speech reading, would 
be far more satisfactory than 
the crowded program usually 
given at one session of the 
Conference. The proposal 
made two years ago to form 
a speech-reading section hold- 
ing its own meetings, simul- 
taneously with the Conference 
meetings on other subjects, was 
voted down. Yet it is increas- 
ingly difficult to make up a 
good one-session program on 
speech-reading. 

Before planning the program, 
it is manifestly necessary to 
know how each of you feels 
about this proposition, which 
is practical. 

“Do you prefer a Teachers’ 
Institute following the Con- 
ference, or one meeting of the 
general program devoted to 
speech-reading questions?” 

Please send me your answer 
—a post card will do it, un- 
less you have much to say. 


Yours truly, 
Florence P. Spofford, 


Chairman, Committee 
Education. 


2311 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


on 








PUBLICATIONS OF LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Do you read them? If so, 
you know what is being done 
in your sister organizations. 
If you haven’t found time to 
read them before, won’t you 
try to get to your League or 
Club a little earlier the next 
time so that you can do so? 
If you don’t find them on 
your Bulletin Board, ask your 
secretary to let you see them. 
Look for these publications : 


The Guilder—Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston. 


The Bulletn—C hicago 
League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The Bulletin—Cincinnati 
League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

The Rainbow — Detroit 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

Los Amigos—Los_ Angeles 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

The Bulletin — Newark 


— for the Hard of Hear- 
in 

The Bulletn—New York 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

The Speech-Reader—Speech 
Reading Club of Philadelphia. 

Views and Reviews—Phila- 
delphia League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

The Bulletin — Pittsburgh 
err for the Hard of Hear- 
in 

The Bulletin—Speech Read- 
ers Club of Portland, Maine. 

The Bulletin — Rochester 
League for the Hard of Hear- 


ing. 


League Life — St. Louis 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

The Auricle—Jersey City 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

Besides these printed papers, 
the following leagues have 


sent us mimeographed letters 
and bulletins, and also printed 
cards: 
Bloomfield Aural Society. 
Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing. 
Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleve- 
land. 
Davton League for the Hard 
Hearing. 
Denver League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 
San Francisco League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


of 





Speech Reading Club of 
Washington. 

Long Beach League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Providence League for the 


Hard of Hearing. 





THE TULIP LEAF 


The Tulip Leaf, published 
by the young people of the 
Chicago League, is one of the 
most original publications that 
has come to us. It is a 
mimeographed booklet, full of 
attractive illustrations and ad- 
vertisements. The members of 
the Tulip Club do splendid 
work for the League and help 
to swell the coffers of their 
parent organization. 





CHRISTMAS PARTIES 
On December 19th the mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia 


League enjoyed a “baby par- 
ty.” The guests came dressed 
ip long baby dresses, rompers 
and little frocks. They brought 
with them their baby pictures 
and gifts for the tree. 

The annual Christmas fes- 
tival of the New York League 
was held on December 19th. 
The children from the clinic 
frolicked to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

On December 29th, the Pitts- 
burgh League held its annual 
Christmas-New Year party. 

The Toledo League had a 
Christmas Party on December 
22nd. The members brought 
gifts for the baskets that were 
carried to the shut-in members 
of the League. 

The Cleveland Association 
was’ gay on December 18th. 
In the afternoon there was a 
Christmas party for the little 
children of the Alexander 
Graham Bell School, and the 
“grown-ups” had a party in 
the evening. 

The Washington Club held 
its Christmas Party in its new 
home on December 28th. 

On Tuesday, December 22nd, 
the members of the Providence 
League gathered around their 
Christmas Tree. 

On December 18th the mem- 
bers of the Denver League 
brourht toys to their social 
meeting. These were distri- 
buted among the poor children 
of Denver. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Mr. Norman Fraser, an ac- 
tive member of the Chicago 
League, was a welcome visitor 
at the Federation office on 
November 24th. 


The young people of the 
Dayton League are known as 
the “Red Peppers.” They had 
a “Pot Luck” supper on De- 
cember 13th. 

The Minneapolis League has 
a weekly class in “Physical 
Expression,” conducted by Mrs. 
Farnsworth. Those who at- 
tended the conference of 1925 
will recall the beautiful chil- 
dren’s pageant that was under 
the direction of Mrs. Farns- 
worth. 

The Denver League mails a 
monthly chain letter to its non- 


resident members to inform 
them of the League’s activ- 
ities. 

The Detroit Otolaryngol- 


ogical Society has been invited 
to hold its next meeting at 


the home of the Detroit 
League. 

The Rochester Bulletin 
states: “The League rooms 


can be rented for parties and 
entertainments. Non-members, 
$3.00; members, - $2.00, per 
evening.” 

On November 18th, the San 
Francisco League gave a Tea 
to which the social workers 
and officers of the various So- 
cial Service Agencies of the 
city were invited. 

On December 5th, Dr. Wat- 
son Marshall, an otologist of 
Pittsburgh, addressed the mem- 
bers of the League there on 
“Medical Quacks and Treat- 
ment.” 

The Voice Correction Class 
of the Cleveland Association, 


epened on November 20th, 
with Miss Clara Petre in 
charge. (The New York 


League and the San Francisco 


League also have classes in 
voice correction. ) 
On December 14th, Mrs. 


Mary Rogers Miller, in charge 
of the Extension Course at 
the University of California, 
for speech-readers, talked to 
the members of the Long 
Beach League in regard to the 
opportunities offered them at 
the university. 

The Chicago League real- 


ized more than $2,350 on its 
recent bazaar. 








Mrs. Calvin Coolidge gra- 
ciously autographed pictures 
of the White House and sent 
them to the Toledo League 
and to the Washington Club 
for their Bazaars. 





We copy the following from 
the Theatre Guild program: 
“Through an arrangement with 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Row M. in the Guild 
Theatre has been equipped with 
instruments for the hard of 
hearing. Subscribers or pa- 
trons who wish to use this 
equipment should apply to the 
box office. There is no charge 
for this service, but a deposit 
is required to insure the re- 
turn of the ear piece.”—New 
York League Bulletin. 

The Bulletin of the New 
York League is publishing a 
series of articles “The Way I 
See It,’ written by deafened 
people who are now actively 
engaged in work for the hard 
of hearing. The first of these 
articles appeared in the No- 
vember number, written by 
Miss Mildred Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the Speech Readers’ 
Guild of Boston and a member 
of the Federation Board. The 
December number contained an 
article by Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake, known to all of 
us as the editor of the Vota 
REVIEW. 





THE TREASURER’S 
TROPHY 


This trophy was captured by 
the Chicago League in Min- 
neapolis in June, 1925. It 
will be brought to Philadel- 
phia in June, 1926, and car- 
ried home by the organization 
having the highest percentage 
of individual membership in 
the Federation. How many 
individual members of the Fed- 
eration are there within your 
League? Ask the Chairman 
of your Federation Committee. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey, of 
Chicago, succeeded Miss Mil- 
dred Kennedy as Chairman of 
the Membership Committee. 
She. has already outlined a 
plan to increase the member- 
ship of the Federation (watch 
for this outline in a later 
issue). The Zone Chairmen 
serving under Miss Torrey’s 
leadership, follow: 


Miss Mildred Kennedy: 





AN UNUSUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr. Frederick De Galen, 
Supervisor of Detroit’s Sum- 
mer and Evening Schools, has 
offered to form a special class 
for deafened students, with 
a special teacher, provided ten 
or more pupils join. Any 
desired subject will be taught. 
This does not include lip- 
reading as such a class has 
been organized for a number 
of years at Central High 
School. 

(Nore—Have you found out 
the rule for special classes in 
your city? Perhaps you could 
induce your Board of Educa- 
tion to form a special class.) 

The Cleveland Association 
for the Hard of Hearing is 
the new name for the or- 
ganization in Cleveland for- 
merly known as the Cleveland 
Association for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. 








Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 


mont. Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. 

Miss Pauline Ralli: New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Betty Wright: Dela- 


ware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Florida. 

Miss Lucy McCaughrin: 
Ohio, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia. 

Mrs. Hugo Flory: Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa. Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs. Mathilda W. Smith: 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Arizo- 
na, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 


Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, 
Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nevada. 


Canadian Chairman to be 
announced later. 

Miss Torrey has requested 
all organizations to appoint 
Federation Membership Com- 
mittees. Boston, Bloomfield, 
New York, Philadelphia (Club), 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Chicago, 
Detroit, Portland, St. Louis 
and Newark have done so. 

The Membership Committee 
wants to double the present 
membership of the Federation. 
Will you not help? 
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VOLTS’ LITTLE CLASSICS 
She stood before the mirror 
With her eyes closed very tight. 
She wished to see just how she looked 
When fast asleep at night. 
—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


ADVANTAGES OF DEAFNESS—“Deaf- 
ness has its disadvantages,” writes K. M. to 
VOLTS, “but it has its advantages too; it 
shuts us off from many unpleasant sounds. 
It reminds me of the story of the man who 
remarked to a bass drummer ‘That instru- 
ment of yours is not much for making good 
music, is it?’ ‘Well, no,’ agreed the drum- 
mer, ‘but it drowns out a lot of bad music.’” 


AH, THESE DOCTORS! Two friends 
at a dance says the Edinburgh Scots- 
man, were discussing a mutual friend who 
had been engaged for a short time to a 
young doctor. “And has Lucy really thrown 
him over?” said one of them. “Yes,” an- 
swered the other; “and what do you think? 
He not only requested her to return his 
presents, but sent her a bill for forty-seven 
visits !” 
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A MEAN TRICK—‘“TI brought home some 
plaster of Paris yesterday,” said Mr. Newly- 
wed. “Have you seen it, dear?” 

“Was it stuff that looked like flour; in a 
paper bag?” 

“Ves ” 


“Does it get hard after it’s been wet?” 

we ad 

“Oh, George! It was just too mean of you 
to leave that stuff lying around the kitchen. 
It took me nearly an hour with a hammer 
and chisel to get the batch of tea biscuits 
out of the baking tin.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. — A 
Frenchman visiting this country, meeting a 
man to whom he had been introduced the 
evening before, called out cordially, “How 
are you!” 

“Out of sight!” was the slangy retort of 
the Yankee. 

The Frenchman was much taken with the 
reply and resolved to make use of it himself 
when the occasion offered. 

Shortly afterward he passed an American 
friend who bowed and said “How are you?” 





VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 




















“You don’t see me!” responded the French- 
man promptly, with visible pride. 


REVERSING THE PROCEDURE.— 
“Well,” remarked Binks to his friend, Jinks, 
“T see that Bill’s girl has dropped him. He’s 
broke.” 

“Well,” said Jinks, “isn’t that what usually 
happens to things when girls drop ’em; they 
break.” 

“This was different,” explained Binks; 
“she broke him before she dropped him.” 


WHAT BOTHERED TOM.—For a week 
Tom Higgins had been worried by a severe 
pain in the side of his head. At last he 
could stand it no longer, so he went to see 
the local doctor, who gave him a card for 
the eye, ear and throat hospital. When his 
time came to be examined, Tom was shown 
into a room where he was thoroughly gone 
over by an attending physician. After feeling 
his face all over, the doctor asked, “Now, 
then, my friend, is it this ear that is troub- 
ling you?” 

“This ’ere what?” inquired Tom.—Country 
Gentleman. 


GREETINGS !—Miss Margaret, age three, 
was up and dressed early on a recent morn- 
ing and before breakfast made a call on her 
grandmother who lives nearby on the same 
street. 

“Hello, Grandma,” she said. “I’ve got on 
my long underwear and we’re going to have 
fried mush for breakfast. What do you 
know?”—The Date Palm. 


AN IDEAL SHOP TO WHICH TO 
SEND THOSE TORTURERS OF LIP- 
READERS, MEN WITH BEARDS !—The 
following is an exact copy of an advertise- 
ment appearing in one of the newspapers of 
India: “Mahomedsman, haircutter and clean 
shaver. Gentlemen’s throats cut with very 
sharp razors, with great care and skill. No 
irritating feeling afterward.” 





When you think the door to a successful 
future is closed against you, the ivory knob 
that holds it shut isn’t on the door.—The 
Kalends. 





















THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 


Teachers and Friends 











Conducted by Ext1zABETH ALDEN Byrp 





























MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


EAR Fellow-Teachers : 
I wonder if, in the multiplicity of our duties, we are adopting a “Let 
George do it” policy in regard to the health of our pupils. Essentially, of 
course, it is not our business. The Superintendent, the matrons, the supervisors— 
they are the responsible administrators of school health; our field is that of 
mental growth. But there are two considerations that tend to undermine this 
sweetly complacent attitude on our part: 


In the first place, nowadays we have grown so wise that we all agree with 
the health worker who writes, “The direction of the child’s mental life depends 
upon the course of development and growth of the brain cells and their processes” 
and that the growth of all cells “is determined chiefly by food, rest, and activity.” 
In other words, we cannot get results unless the health problem is cared for. 


In the second place, we are the ones of the whole school personnel who 
are in the closest touch with the children, usually. The Superintendent and 
Principal must review them as a school body, unless the school is small; the 
matrons and supervisors are apt to see them as large groups in which only the 
obviously ailing child becomes conspicuous. To the teacher, however, these 
groups go broken into small class units in which each child is met as an individual. 
In the class-room the adenoids, the near-sighted eyes, the irritating tooth, the 
incipient headache, indigestion or sore throat are direct preventives of mental 
activity, and so become a pedagogical problem. 


How many times has a period of unprecedented naughtiness in one of our 
pupils been the forerunner of his sojourn in the infirmary? Did the connection 
between the two stages of his ailment give us more wisdom in dealing with the 
next irritable child? 


Is there any reason why we teachers of deaf children should not be trained 
to recognize the early symptoms of the common childish diseases? And be 
competent to make the elementary facts of hygiene known to our pupils so that 
these three great prerequisites of growth—food, sensibly chosen and properly 
masticated rather than promiscuously bolted from home boxes or finically picked 
from the school menu; rest, taken with open windows and in sufficient quantity ; 
activity, mental and physical, rather than inertia—and many other things and 
ideas may become tools in their hands, and ours? 


Why not separately and severally join in the great public health campaign, 
interest our superior officers in obtaining the fascinating educational matter that 
is accompanying it (they may be just wishing we would volunteer that bit of 
interest), and see to it that the child, who is so certainly the father of the man, 
physically, learns to build for that future man as a good father should? 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A. J. Story, F. E. I. S. 


EDITORIAL FOREWORD: This paper was presented before the International Conference 
on the Education of the Deaf, London, June, 1925. A small portion is omitted, because of 


the limitations of space. 


The author, Mr. Story, is Secretary of the National Institute 


for the Deaf, London, and is one of the best-known educators of the deaf in the world. 


HE object of the school training 

of the deaf is, clearly, the promo- 

tion of citizenship. The schools 
must therefore concern themselves not 
only with attainments but with social 
and general attitude; and of these, the 
latter is undoubtedly the greater; for it 
includes the knowledge, both of self 
and others, and the submission of this 
two-fold knowledge to the sanction of 
a Higher Power, for the personal realiza- 
tion, by the child, of his triple duty, to 
God, his neighbour and himself. 

Judged from their relation to natur- 
ally acquired speech and language, the 
deaf are the only special class in the 
community. Their evolution into effec- 
tive citizenship must, therefore, largely 
depend upon their approximating, if not 
equalling, that facility of expression in 
language, which, in hearing people, has 
made for citizenship. Obviously, then, 
their prime necessity is language, by 
whatever means it may be gained; and 
its development is therefore the leading 
work of the schools. 

During the last thirty years, increas- 
ing numbers of teachers, whose training 
and experience had been only with those 
who hear, have entered our work; and 
the usual wastage, through death, retire- 
ment and other causes, has gone on. The 
result is a new psychology in the schools, 
unfettered by any preceding shibboleth, 
free and experimental, yet, all the time, 
striving for normality. In a transition 
such as this, there were necessarily the 
obvious dangers of teachers forgetting 
the deafness of their pupils; and (since 
teachers, like the children they teach, 
only learn by doing) of repeated failures 
to lead them to realize this central fact. 


But, continuously, the struggle has been 
to approximate the free use of language, 
as in children who hear, and it has, 
perhaps, not always been recognized that 
this use of language should be by the 
child, rather than by the teacher. Tak- 
ing the long view, the only possible one 
in education, the time has not been 
wasted; for it has demonstrated two 
things—namely, that language can only 
be developed by its intelligent and liv- 
ing use and that the child, not the teach- 
er, must indicate its direction. The 
recognition of these two principles has 
completely changed the language train- 
ing of our schools. There is now, gen- 
erally, no “articulation period,” no blind 
following of ancient precepts, and no 
limitation of attempt to any considera- 
tion outside the child. In most schools 
the procedure of discovering and ex- 
pressing the child’s interests and needs 
begins almost from his first day there, 
whether by the association of print with 
pictures and objects, by speech-reading 
and approximate speech, by drawing or 
by simple natural gesture. The aim is 
to induce the child to think and to ex- 
press himself at once. This free use of 
language is continued throughout school 
life, concurrently with the giving of 
definite lessons to “fix” verbal forms. 
The idea, not the word, is the criterion 
of difficulty and attempts at expression, 
even if crude, are always encouraged. 
And if, as may be the case, this increased 
freedom of range and attempt, as com- 
pared with the limited past, involves 
some sacrifice of verbal accuracy, it 
means thought and makes for more effec- 
tive appreciation and attempted expres- 
sion. This freer attitude towards lan- 
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guage has necessarily resulted in a freer 
and more normal school life, all round, 
for it demands natural living experiences 
to express; and our classrooms are now 
generally bright, happy places, throbbing 
with life. 

This fuller recognition of the child’s 
physical and mental nature has had a 
marked effect on the procedures of 
developing speech, in which every child 
must have adequate trial before being 
relegated to silent methods. Purely 
analytical methods of inducing speech 
failed to answer the demands of the 
modern ideals of language acquirement ; 
and, within the past twenty years, the 
whole system of speech development has 
been radically revised. The influence of 
large importations of ordinary school 
teachers in this revision has been very 
great. These teachers had to learn that 
the deaf child, like any other, must ac- 
quire speech by imitation; and expe- 
rience has led them to recognize that, 
unlike other children, he cannot develop 
it merely by being generously spoken 
to by those about him. Concessions 
are necessary, but these are now gener- 
ally limited only to those which deaf- 
ness makes unavoidable. One most 
hopeful sign of the times is the experi- 
mentation, continuously carried on by 
individual teachers, in phonetics, rhyth- 
mic training, and the production and 
control of voice. All these efforts are 
inspired by the ideal of approximating 
normality, as closely as possible; and 
there is no doubt that by the exclusion 
of all that deafness renders imprac- 
ticable, and by including the natural to 
the fullest possible extent, the speech of 
the deaf will attain its greatest practical 
efficiency. The results of these experi- 
ments are now regularly recorded in our 
professional literature; and the future 
waste of time, involved in constant re- 
discoveries, will be avoided. 

The methods of developing speech 
now recognize its intellectual nature; 
that impression must go before expres- 
sion; and that natural synthesis must be 
used as far as possible. The use of 





analysis is always available where syn- 
thesis fails to ensure accuracy of imita- 
tion. In short, the development of 
speech in our schools now approximates 
its natural processes fairly closely; and, 
judging from its use, its freedom and 
its quality, it may be claimed that it is 
of more service to the child, in school- 
life and later, than ever before; and 
this, in the evolution of the deaf child 
into a normal citizen, in touch with his 
environment, is its supreme test. 

The improvement of our procedures 


of developing speech and language has — 


made advances into particular forms of 
study both necessary and possible. The 
curriculum of every school today is very 
comprehensive and includes many sub- 
jects. Taking a broad view, language, 
outside personal experiences and ac- 
tivities, must feed on imported facts; 
and, therefore, all these subjects may be 
regarded as parts of language; and their 
inclusion in our curricula is a natural 
sequence. Generally speaking, these sub- 
jects are those of the ordinary school— 
Scripture, arithmetic, history, geography, 
simple science knowledge, literature, and 
others. Much attention is given in most 
schools to reading, as the purveyor of 
these distinctive types of thought and 
knowledge, and as the means of intel- 
lectual self-help and pleasure. Reading 
is now. encouraged for its own sake 
rather than for any oral advantage. The 
individual choice of books is permitted 
and school libraries are general. The 
standards of attainment necessarily vary 
in different schools and in different chil- 
dren in classes. It is difficult to estimate 
the “language age” of anybody. I have 
known Members of Parliament, who 
were quite juveniles in language; but 
they filled their positions with credit. 
It is specially difficult to judge the 
“language age” of deaf children, a fact, 
which many, who have attempted to es- 
tablish mental tests for them, have dis- 
covered. The effect of deafness is to 
minimize the use of colloquial or sub- 
jective language; and to accentuate that 
of the objective. And, like most of 
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ourselves, their range of language appre- 
ciation out-distances their range of lan- 
guage production. Consequently, I am 
making no attempt to measure the deaf 
child against the hearing one in language. 
The full success of his training in lan- 
guage cannot be properly gauged from 
answers to questions in an examination 
sheet. His success must be judged from 
the accuracy of a composition or from 
the value he finds it to be to him in his 
ordinary life; and viewed from this 
standpoint, while most teachers are 
properly discontent with their present 
results, there is general agreement that 
language, in helping the child to realize 
his citizenship, is of higher service than 
ever before. 

But, there are other forms of ex- 
pression than language; and, in the 
evolution of the citizen, the schools have 
to take them into account. The most 
important of these is the cultivation of 
the social sense and attitude; or, that 
knowledge of using knowledge, which 
enables the child so to profit from his 
attainments, through understanding him- 
self and others, that he may blend, in- 
telligently and happily, with others in 
the life of the family, the workshop and 
the world generally. In residential schools 
there are always the social dangers of 
segregation. The day schools have prac- 
tically no risks of this sort. Perhaps 
the most remarkable progress in resi- 
dential schools has been the normalizing 
of the lives of the children in them. 
More natural methods of teaching have 
compelled a freer and more natural 
general treatment of the child. The 
residential schools now strive to ensure 
for their pupils much contact with the 
outside hearing world. They organize 
Scout and Girl Guide Troops, games, 
and outings which enable their children 
to mix with hearing ones on level terms ; 
and this, in the socialization of the deaf, 
is of great importance. They endeavour 


to train their children to be responsible, 
to be happy and to improve their spare 
Some schools, as Margate, have 


time. 
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gone a long way in this direction by 
introducing the competitive House sys- 
tem, the cinematograph, pageants, com- 
petitions and other helps. In all schools, 
the intelligent occupation of spare time 
is fostered by encouraging the children 
to follow hobbies on their own initiative. 
Generally, the whole effort is to develop 
a sense of responsibility and personal 
control and regard for others. There 
can be no real socialization without these ; 
and that the schools are accomplishing 
great things in citizenship, by restoring 
the deaf to society, is proved by the 
records of recent graduates most of 
whom find some niche in the temple of 
the world’s work and hold it happily 
beside their hearing fellows. In this 
success, whatever may be their attain- 
ments, the greatest factor is a correct 
social understanding and attitude, which 
the schools now induce by training their 
pupils to conform to a normal standard 
of conduct, based upon the teachings of 
the Higher Law. 


Expression in manual dexterity has 
long been a leading feature in the train- 
ing given in our schools; and, we may 
justly claim to have led ordinary educa- 
tion in this matter. A minimum of our 
hours per week must be devoted to this 
subject. Up to the age of thirteen the 
schools follow a similar procedure of 
general handwork, designed to coor- 
dinate the use of the hands and eyes 
and to develop intelligent observation, 
originality and dexterity. The subjects 
begin with Kindergarten and similar oc- 
cupations, and proceed, through the use 
of various materials, to prepare the boys 
for work in wood, iron, leather, etc.; 
and the girls to use fabrics, cotton, 
wool and silk. Other forms of training, 
such as gardening, cookery, laundry work, 
housecraft, etc., are given, as suitable, 
to boys and girls. At the age of thir- 
teen a number of schools break off into 
distinctive vocational training of various 
kinds: boot-making, tailoring, printing, 
cabinet-making, gardening, bakery, etc., 
for boys; and dress-making, laundry 
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work, lace-making, etc., for girls. Other 
schools continue their general manual 
training on more advanced lines. Two ob- 
viously distinct types of thought lie at the 
bottom of this divergence. Neither side 
appears to be recruiting itself; and both 
produce almost identical statements of 
industrial success in their graduates. 
We may, perhaps, regard this question 
as being still in the experimental stage; 
and more experience is necessary to per- 
mit a reliable judgment as to whether 
the linking up of the school with indus- 
trial life and efficiency is best promoted 
by intensive vocational training during 
the school period or by general manual 
training, side by side with academic 
development. It is certain that, from 
every point of view, deafness is a radical 
handicap in life and that those who suffer 
from it have need of all the advantage 
that intellectual training can give them. 
Their school period, in most cases, does 
not equal that of children who hear ; and, 
therefore, something is due to them. It 
remains to be generally decided whether 
that something, preparation for a voca- 
tion, shall be given to them while they 
are yet pupils in schools; or whether, as 
at Manchester, it shall be added to the 
school period. It is, however, certain, 
looking beyond the school period, that, 
at the present time, the best is not being 
made, generally, of the deaf, upon whose 
education large sums of money are ex- 
pended. But it is safe to say of the 
pupils leaving our schools, that the 
“manual age” of the average boy, or 
girl, is superior to that of average hear- 
ing children of equal physical age. 

In all our schools, the cultivation of 
expression in physical movement and 
activity receives great attention. All 
follow the syllabuses of the Central De- 
partments, so far as their suggestions 
are applicable; and many go much be- 
yond this, in sports and games, rhythmic 
exercises, dancing, outings, rambles, 
swimming and life-saving. The Scout 
and Girl Guide movements are in active 
operation in many schools. The resi- 


dential schools, necessarily, have greater — 
opportunities for physical training than © 
the day schools; but both types base 
their whole school procedures on health 
and physique and the advantage of this — 
extends far beyond the physical. The — 
British spirit of “playing the game,” — 
inculcated on the field of sport, cer- e 
tainly extends into life generally and 
carries those who realize and practice it — 
through many difficulties. It is, after 
all, the fellow who is as willing to give © 
as to receive, who prospers best in life; 
and the unselfishness of the “give and — 
take” spirit of the playing field is a 
valuable contribution to the socialization ~ 
of the deaf. 


Of late years, the value of sunlight in 
our erratic climate has received practical 
consideration as a vastly important — 
branch of preventive medicine. I am, — 
perhaps, right in claiming that the deaf — 
have led in the establishment of preven- ~ 
tive open-air teaching. Open-air equip- — 
ments exist at several schools, such as 
Birmingham, Anersley, Margate, Don- 
caster and Stoke-on-Trent. The per- 
sonal cleanliness and hygiene of the body 
are everywhere taught and practiced; 
and the value of this in influencing mind 
and morals, as well as health, is very | 
important. I could, if time permitted, © 
give remarkable instances of the success © 
of deaf children in physical exercises, — 
games, scouting and swimming, in com- 
petition with hearing children. But, I | 
content myself with stating that in phys- — 
ical culture and sport, the average deaf — 


child in our schools is in advance of his ~ 
hearing fellow of similar age. 

I have not attempted to indicate the ~ 
actual points of attainment in the differ- — 
ent forms of expression in the individual — 


child. The purpose of the schools is ~ 
to prepare the child for citizenship and ~ 
not to make him a lop-sided prodigy in ~ 
any one direction or other. It is the © 
sum total of the different expressions of — 
the various sides of his nature that © 
makes for effective citizenship; and, © 
judged from this standard, it is generally 
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agreed that the deaf child, leaving our 
schools today, is far better equipped to 
face life and its duties and problems 
than in any preceding period. 

We have established the normality of 
the deaf child, and with it, his right 
to enjoy all, if not more, of the oppor- 
tunities of development and self-realiza- 
tion that are available for children who 
hear. We have, to a large extent, nor- 
malized our teaching procedures; and 
brought them more closely into harmony 
with the fact that the only inevitable 
defect in deaf children is their lack of 
hearing power. This development has 
changed the whole character of our 
schools, and, with it, the attitude and 
outlook of the future citizens in them. 
We have elevated, much nearer to truth, 
the popular conception of the deaf; and 
the ancient idea, that deafness and men- 
tal inferiority are associates, is rapidly 
dying. We have convinced the Central 
Education Authorities and local educa- 
tion committees that the deaf are not 
only capable of education, but also, of 
giving value for the money spent upon 
it, in effective citizenship, if given the 
general advantages afforded to the hear- 
ing youth. 


We, fortunately, still have in the 
schools a Divine discontent with even 
present achievements, a ceaseless and 
tireless struggle to discover the funda- 
mental principles and truths of personal 
expression in speech and language, the 
inspiring agent of every other expression 
of the child and the abiding hope of his 
future and effective citizenship. This 
discontent naturally extends itself to 
include every matter affecting the whole 
life of the child, both during school age 
and later. 


Such, then, is a brief account of the 
way we have come; our present general 
position in the things that really matter ; 
and the inspiration of our hopes for 
the future. That we have hopes for the 
future indicates our consciousness that 
we have, by no means, attained our 
ideals. There are still many things that 
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are necessary in order that the deaf 
child, in Britain, may have, at least, 
equal opportunity with his hearing fel- 
low, during school life and later. 


The compulsory school age of the 
deaf, in England, is seven years and 
the school period extends to the age 
of sixteen, the Board of Education re- 
cognizing voluntary attendance from the 
age of two. Notwithstanding these pro- 
visions, a large proportion of children 
in residential schools do not enjoy a 
school period equal to that of hearing 
children. The average age of entry in 
the school I have recently left, over a 
period of six years, was eight. It is a 
strange fact that, in England, of all the 
intellectually normal classes, the school 
age of the deaf should remain as late 
as seven years; and it is stranger still, 
while the Board of Education has offi- 
cially advocated the lowering of this 
age to five, and permissively allows at- 
tendance at two, this anomaly has con- 
tinued for over thirty years. Scotland 
leads England in this matter for, in that 
country, the compulsory school age is 
now five years. This, so far as England 
is concerned, is a serious flaw in our 
system; and I hope that one of the 
results of this Conference will be to 
pronounce that, if normal citizenship is 
the aim of our schools, normal opportun- 
ities, including time, must be allowed to 
the children to be prepared for it. Deaf- 
ness is a terrible and permanent handi- 
cap and those who suffer from it need 
more and not less of the educational ad- 
vantages freely conceded as the right 
of those who hear and who need them 
less. 


Happily, both in England and Scot- 
land, the schools enjoy a large degree 
of freedom with regard to the selection 
of their curricula and teaching methods. 
The State insists upon ample and effi- 
cient buildings and then, very wisely, 
trusts the staffs to make the best of the 
children accommodated in them. I am 
no longer a teacher; and I may, there- 
fore, say that, in my view, the staffs, 
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generally, are worthy of the sacred trust 
reposed in them. This very freedom, 
with the constant stimulus it gives to 
personal thought and research, largely 
accounts for the great progress of our 
work during the past thirty years—a 
progress which has not been equalled 
in any other branch of teaching. The 
Central Departments concerned fully 
realize the human appeals of our work, 
as well as its economic importance to 
the nation. Their inspectors are the 
colleagues, rather than the over-lords of 
those they inspect. Our teachers have 
shared in the general improvement of 
teachers’ salaries during the past five 
years ; and, qualification for qualification, 
they receive a slightly higher remunera- 
tion than teachers in the elementary 
service. In the transition from the older 
academic requirements to the new, there 
have been some cases of financial hard- 
ship; but, apart from these, there is now 
general satisfaction with regard to sala- 
ries. Teachers cannot expect affluence 
on retirement; but they now receive pen- 
sions which may equal half the average 
salary of their last five years of service; 
depending upon the entire length of that 
service. The only financial matter, now 
seriously disturbing the minds of teach- 
ers, concerns the status of head teachers, 
whose salaries are most unreasonably 
based upon the average attendance of 
the children in their schools instead of 
the number of classes in them. 

We have not yet, in Britain, realized 
our ambitions regarding the scientific 
classification of deaf children for the 
purpose of teaching. Special schools for 
the partially deaf, of which we now 
have four, have come into existence in 
London and Bristol, and this movement 
is certain to extend. The L.C.C. School, 
at Rayners, provides for the defective 
deaf. Infant schools have been estab- 
lished at Doncaster and Margate. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, there is no 
national scheme of classification, with 
the result that semi-deaf, semi-mute, and 
defective deaf children are accommodated 


in the same school; and often, also, have 
to be taught together in the same class, 
There is no special provision for the 
blind-deaf. There is an obvious loss and 
inefficiency in this unscientific procedure 
which I need scarcely point out to a 
Conference such as this. Mr. F. G, 
Barnes, at one of our recent Conferences, 
elaborated a valuable scheme for over- 
coming this wastage in our country of 
small distances; but the initial require- 
ment and difficulty appear to be the cen- 
tralization of administration, under large 
geographical areas, instead of the smaller 
areas of present responsible local educa- 
tion authorities. 


Such, then, are some of the merits 
and weaknesses of our present educa- 
tional system for the deaf; which, con- 
sidering the fact that, as I have already 
shown, has been entirely built up within 
the, educationally speaking, brief period 
of thirty years, must be regarded as 
very satisfactory, even though certain 
things yet remain for struggle and 
achievement. 


It is, however, a different story after 
the school leaving age of sixteen. Theo- 
retically, every provision for adolescents 
who hear is open to the deaf; but, prac- 
tically, because of deafness and often, 
also, to other conditions than deafness, 
they are closed against them. The 
schools have prepared them for citizen- 
ship but their deafness remains. It is 
easily possible, by overstatement, to in- 
duce in the public mind the impression 
that, after school education, the deaf 
can develop into citizenship with no fur- 
ther assistance, an expectation that is 
not formed for those who hear. There 
is no special legislation which provides 
for the deaf of the school age; but a 
few receive advantages under the Act of 
1902. The schools, generally, both in 
England and Scotland, exert themselves 
to connect school and working life in 
their pupils, as they leave, through after 
care provisions. In this, however, many 
difficulties arise. In the residential 
schools the pupils are generally drawn 
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from wide geographical areas, for which, 
obviously, their after-care machinery, at 
present, is not really adequate. There is 
also the consideration that, as the Minis- 
try of Labour knows nothing of the 
industrial deaf, this after-care work 
should include the deaf adult; but to 
attach this work to that of the schools 
would be a serious overlooking of their 
tasks. Among other difficulties are the 
misunderstanding of the deaf; the fre- 
quent lack of sympathy of employers 
and shop-hands; the effects of Govern- 
ment and Trade regulations. And it 
must be remembered that the permanent 
effects of deafness, through the loss of 
the ready appreciation of speech around, 
means a losing race all the time and that, 
therefore, deafness demands the constant 
helping hand, to some extent or other. 


A current enquiry, conducted by the 
National Institute for the Deaf, brings 
the following facts into prominence: 


1. The incidence of both employment 
and its nature is precarious and depends 
mainly upon the voluntary effort of 
schools and adult societies and on the 
sympathy of employers. 


2. That, through economic circum- 
stances, the intelligence and ability of the 
deaf are, frequently, not given the op- 
portunity of full realization with the 
result that potential skill is expressed 
only in unskilled occupations. 


8. That the incidence of unemploy- 
ment in the deaf is far greater in un- 
skilled than in skilled occupations. 


4. That there is practically no oppor- 
tunity, apart from the ordinary work- 
shops, into which, for reasons of dis- 
tance, opportunity, or want of under- 
standing, entry may be difficult, for the 
deaf to be trained in industry. 


5. That in addition to the lack of 
public provision for industrial or tech- 
nical training, there is no public provi- 
sion for the higher education of the 
deaf, And 


6. That the result of all this is a 
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waste, not only of individual com- 
petence and happiness, but also of na- 
tional advantage. 


The National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf has, therefore, for many years, 
advocated the establishment of Institu- 
tions for the technical training of the 
deaf and also for their higher educa- 
tion. Under the present system, with 
some five hundred children annually 
leaving schools, the wastage of intel- 
ligence, ability and human happiness is 
apparent. The deaf leave school well 
prepared for citizenship but, as compared 
with the hearing youth of the nation, 
they have, because of deafness, far 
fewer opportunities for continuous and 
almost unconscious development. That 
same radical handicap, which marked 
them as fit subjects for the special 
school, remains, although largely miti- 
gated. And while the air is rightly 
full of all sorts of schemes to ensure the 
full citizenship of those who hear, it 
is our duty to claim for those who are 
deaf, equal, if not greater, opportunities, 
which will enable them, by the exercise 
of their own brain and brawn, to be- 
come intelligent and competent citizens 
of the land which gave them birth. For 
the effective after-care of the deaf we 
have the nucleus of an efficient national 
organization in the adult societies, whose 
operations, more or less actively, cover 
most of the area of this country. These 
societies could be improved and brought 
to efficiency, both in equipment and 
staffing, if the financial means were 
available. It is, therefore, along the 
lines of the policy long advocated by the 
National College of Teachers, followed 
by the reconstitution of the whole sys- 
tem of the existing adult societies, that 
I look for the ultimate solution of the 
problem of evolving the deaf youths 
and girls who leave our schools into 
efficient citizens of our great Empire. 

But, preliminary to this realization, the 
State, which rarely believes what it is 
told, must make its own investigation. 
The College is, therefore, justified in 
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its demand for the appointment of a 
Departmental Committee to explore the 
whole field of deafness and the deaf 
after the age of sixteen years; and, 
connected with this matter, to consider, 
as is being done by Lord Eustace Percy’s 
Committee, in the cases of children who 
hear, whether any change in the proce- 
dures of school training is necessary. 
This inquiry is long overdue; for the 
State has made no investigation of ques- 
tions affecting the deaf since the eighties, 
and then only children were considered. 
I am optimistic enough to believe that, 
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facts we know, we shall not have to 
wait long for an Act to give the deaf 


that encouragement and help they need ~ 
in the unequal task of measuring them- — 


selves in industrial life and life gener- 
ally against those possessed of five active 
senses. The expense of working such 


an Act would be only a fractional part ~ 


of that of operating the Blind Persons’ 
Act, of 1920; for the deaf, unlike the 
blind, are capable, if trained, of becom- 


ing fully competent workers, in effi- — 


ciency and output. 





THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


Lit1AN Lapp CHURCH 


A STUDY OF CONDENSATION. 


Rove pupils are grouped around 
three sides of a table so as to be 

able to actively take part in the 
demonstrations. 

Upon the table are grouped the fol- 
lowing articles: 

A tin cup. 

Some ice. 

Some salt. 

A mirror. 

A thermometer. 

A small tea kettle. 

A dinner plate. 

A small Erkenmeyer flask. 

A rubber stopper with no hole and 
another with two holes. 

A glass tubing, straight or bent at 
right angles. 

“Henry may chop this ice into small 
pieces. Now, Mary, you may fill the 
tin cup with some of the chopped ice; 
add a handful of salt.” 

“While Mary is stirring, watch the 
outside of the cup.” 

“What happens ?” 

“Where do these drops of water come 
from ?” 

“How does the cold cup affect the 
temperature of the air around it?” 


“What changes take place?” 

“This change has a name. It is called 
condensation.” 

Writes on the board: 

This change or process is called con- 
densation. 

Now let us try it again with another 
tin cup (or with the same one which has 
been emptied of the mixture and thor- 
oughly dried.) 

“Mary may fill the tin cup with 
chopped ice and salt as she did before.” 

“Henry may stir the mixture with the 
thermometer.” 

“Mary, watch the outside of the cup 
and tell Henry when you first see the 
mist form. Do you see it now? Henry, 
read the thermometer. What does it read? 
That temperature is called the dew 
point.” 

(This temperature varies greatly on 
different days and at different places. 
Further development along this line will 
interest the class to find the dew point 
of the air out of doors at the different 
homes of the pupils and compare re- 
sults.) 

Writes on the board: 

This temperature is called the -dew 
point. It is the temperature at which 


if Parliament finds out, for itself, the 

















condensation begins. It is the oppo- 
site of evaporation. 

“Do you remember in our last les- 
son that we talked about the water 
or moisture coming from the trees 
and ground and passing into the air? 
What form does it take when it 
passes into the air? Is water vapor a 
visible or invisible gas?” 

“Can we see it pouring out of the 
leaves ?” 

“Can we see it coming up from the 
surface of the lake or river?” 

“Do you think you see it? Do you 
sometimes see a mist or fog?” 

“Yes, but that is the water vapor 
which has condensed.” 

“John, take this mirror. Breathe on 
it. What happens? A mist?” 

“Now breathe on your hand. Can 
you see a mist on your hand?” 

“Why do you think a mist forms on 
the mirror and does not form on the 
hand ?” 

“Is the mirror colder than the water 
vapor in your breath?” 

“Does the water vapor in your 
breath condense so you can see it?” 

“Does it change the invisible water 
vapor back to a visible liquid?” 

Writes on the board: 

The invisible water vapor changes 
back to a visible liquid. 

The moisture in the air is sometimes 
called humidity. 

“Have you ever seen drops of water 
on the grass in the summer?” 

“When do you think they form?” 

“Why do you think they form at 
night ?” 

“When the sun sets is the air cooler?” 

“Does the temperature go down?” 

“Does the air cool so that the water 
vapor in the air condenses ?” 

“Does this water vapor change to 
tiny drops of water?” 

“Are these tiny drops of water the 
dew we see on the grass?” 

“Then does the water vapor, when 
it condenses, fall back to the earth?” 

“When there is a great deal of water 
vapor in the air do you think there is a 
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heavy dew and when there is not as 
much water vapor in the air that there 
is a light dew?” 

“Suppose the water vapor is con- 
densed during a cold night in the fall. 
What happens? Are there tiny crystals 
on the grass and window panes?” 

“What are these crystals called?” 

“Does this frost hurt the plants, the 
flowers, the fruit?” 


Writes on the board: 

Water vapor, when it condenses, falls 
upon the ground as dew in summer and 
as frost in the fall. 


WHY IT RAINS 


“Mary may hold this kettle of water 
over the Bunsen burner. (A ring stand 
to support the kettle is preferable.) 

“What makes the water change to 
steam ?” 

“Is steam visible ?” 

“What is the white cloud above the 
spout of the kettle?” 

“How is this white cloud formed?” 

“What is it composed of ?” 

“Hold this dinner plate in this cloud 
for a few minutes. What happens?” 

“Where do the drops of water come 
from?” 

“How are they formed?” 

“How are the, clouds in 
formed ?” 

“What are they composed of ?” 

“Why do clouds float in the air?” 

“How are raindrops formed?” 

Writes on the board: 

This experiment will show you the 
real cause of rain. 

“This is a flask. 
inside and out.” 

“How many holes has this rubber 
stopper ?” 

“Where do I put the stopper?” 

“Henry, hold this piece of glass tubing 
over the Bunsen burner and as it heats, 
very carefully bend it to right angles.” 

“Now push one end of it through 
one hole in the rubber stopper, so it 
will nearly reach the bottom of the 
flask.” 


the air 


It is perfectly dry 
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“Hold the flask outside the window 
for a minute to cool it.” 

“Now blow through the end of the 
glass tubing.” 

“What shows 
flask ?” 

“Remove the stopper and tubing very 
quickly and put the stopper which has 
no hole in the mouth of the flask.” 

“Is it in very tightly?” 

“Now heat the flask very carefully 
over the Bunsen burner, turning it 
around so as not to crack the glass. 
Can you see the mist on the inside of 
the flask ?” 

“Has it disappeared? What has be- 
come of it?” 

“Now cool the flask again by holding 
it outside the window. What happens? 
Where does this water come from? What 
makes it condense on the inside of the 
flask? Heat the flask again.” 

“Does the water disappear?” 

“Which can hold more invisible water 
vapor, cold air or warm air?” 

“If the air is full of this invisible 
water vapor and becomes cooler, what 
happens ?” 

Writes on the board: 

Warm air can hold more 
water vapor than cold air. 

For every increase of twenty de- 
grees in temperature, the ability of air 
to hold water vapor is about doubled. 

CONCLUSION. 

Condensation is just the opposite of 
evaporation. 

Condensation is the process by which 
the invisible water vapor of the air 
changes back to a visible liquid or 
solid. 

Condensation forms clouds, fog, dew, 
rain, hail, frost and snow. 

Clouds are composed of millions of 
tiny drops of water so small that they 
float in the air. It takes 4,000 drops 
placed side by side to stretch across 
an inch. 

Some clouds, called cirrus clouds, are 
at a great height, about five miles, and 
these are composed of tiny particles of 
ice. No rain comes from them. They 


on the inside of the 


invisible 


gradually melt away, the ice evaporates 
and changes back to invisible water 
vapor. 

There are the cumulus clouds which 
look like great balls of fluffy white cot- 
ton. No rain comes from them, but 
they frequently appear before a storm or 
a thundershower. 

Then there is the stratus cloud which 
looks like a gray sheet spread over the 
sky, or dense black clouds about a mile 
high from which the rain or snow is 
falling, called the nimbus clouds. 

* * * 


This lesson can be further developed 
by talking about the changes in weather, 
the study of the barometer, the daily 
weather map and the shifting of the 
winds. 





A TRADE FOR EVERY BOY 

We beg the parents of our deaf boys to 
think well and long before they allow any- 
thing to interrupt the training of their sons 
in their trades. It was an adage among the 
Jews that “He who teaches not his son a 
trade, teaches him to steal.” It is certainly 
true that a man without expertness with 
which he can earn wages is doomed to such 
miseries and temptations that he is likely 
to commit crimes. 

We urge that parents of deaf boys instil 
into their sons ambition to succeed as a 
workman in some trade, and then, during 
their adolescence, select the trade for which 
they are most inclined and best gifted, and 
then keep them in apprenticeship day by day, 
year by year, until the foreman pronounces 
them ready to fly on their own wings in the 
atmosphere of competition with sk:lled men. 
—Georgia School Helper. 





The manual method embraces the finger 
alphabet and signs. The chief advantage of 
this method is that it requires practically no 
instruction for the pupil to acquire this 
means of communication. The chief objec- 
tion to it is the use of the sign language in 
the schoolroom and out. It is well known 
to all teachers of the deaf that the most 
difficult phase of their education is the com- 
prehension of the English language and the 
ability to express their thoughts fluently in 
correct English. It is generally admitted by 
those in position to know that our pupils 
could learn English much more readily if 
they would use it constantly through speech 
or on their fingers instead of using the sign 
language. Therefore, we insist that both 
teacher and pup‘! should use English in the 
schoolroom and on the outside, either through 
speech writing, or the manual alphabet.—The 
Deaf Mississippian. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE ORIENT 


Joun Dutton WriGcHT 


MANILA 

URING the past thirty-five years I 

have often made the remark, in 

print and orally, that the care 
bestowed by a nation upon its deaf 
children served as a fairly accurate 
measure of the point attained by that 
nation in the scale of civilization. 

When in Manila I was interested and 
pleased to hear Governor Leonard Wood 
discuss the care bestowed by a nation 
upon its “dependents” as “the barometer 
ef its civilization.” 

The Philippine government has now 
assumed the financial and educational re- 
sponsibility of the school for the deaf 
established in Manila by the Ameri- 
cans, and has provided for it an excel- 
lent new, concrete building on an ade- 
quate site. 

So far as I am aware, there are but 
two other nations in the Near, or the 
Far East, that, of their own initiative, 
and with government funds, maintain 
schools for the deaf. These are the 
Japanese nation and the Native State 
of Baroda in India. 

I am not aware of any schools for 
the deaf of any kind, government or 
private, in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Tur- 
key, or Arabia. In India there are a 
number of little schools that have been 
established by philanthropic East In- 
dians with foreign help, but they are 
usually without any government sup- 
port, either native or British. In China, 
through American missionary devotion, 
one little school has been created, but 
with no credit owing to China itself. 

In Japan, the government maintains a 
considerable number of schools for both 
the deaf and blind in all parts of the 
Empire. 

In this respect, therefore, Japan is as 
far in advance of all other oriental na- 
tions as she is in every other way. 

In the years 1923 and 1924 I had the 
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pleasure of visiting schools for the deaf 
in the Philippines, Japan, Burma, In- 
dia and Ceylon. I was disappointed not 
to have been able to see the school at 
Chefoo, in China, and, owing to the 
occurrence of the terrible earthquake in 
Japan just before my arrival, not to 
have visited any school in that country 
except that at Kyoto. 

It was in July, 1923, that I visited the 
school in Manila. In March of that 
year it had moved from its old quar- 
ters to a fine, new, concrete building in 
the suburb of Passay. The building is 
well constructed and seems well planned 
for the purpose. The grounds are ample 
and offer excellent opportunity for fu- 
ture development and improvement. 
The whole provision is greatly to the 
credit of the Philippine Government that 
made the generous appropriation. 

So far as I could learn, the head of 
the Department of Education, who is the 
nominal Director of the school for the 
deaf, had not, up to that time, ever visit- 
ed any schools for the deaf, or informed 
himself as to what is being done else- 
where and what could be done there. 
He had, however, made one notable step 
in progress by arranging for the coming 
of Miss Elizabeth Lyle, a trained and 
experienced oral teacher from America. 
Miss Lyle had been at one time a valued 
helper in my own school, and it was with 
great pleasure that I found her installed 
in Manila on the occasion of my second 
visit to the school, and already begin- 
ning the uphill task of giving instruc- 
tion orally for the first time in the his- 
tory of the school. 

The principal in charge at the time 
of my visit was Miss Hayes, whose 
personality and character made a most 
favorable impression upon me. She was 
both intelligent and devoted, but before 
taking the position a few weeks earlier 
had no experience in the education of the 
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deaf and only a little in the teaching 
of the blind. 

All the other four teachers at that 
time were deaf and there was no attempt 
at oral teaching or the teaching of 
speech, 

There was no industrial work except 
a little carpentry that was not done at 
the school. 

The deaf pupils numbered fifty and 
there were twenty blind. The deaf chil- 
dren cannot enter till they are seven 
years of age. 

Under those conditions it was inevi- 
table that the amount and quality of the 
education given was unsatisfactory, 
though undoubtedly better than nothing. 

Miss Hayes told me she had in her 
desk a great stack of applications for 
admission that she was not able to ac- 
cept owing to lack of funds for the 
care and instruction of more pupils, 
though the new building was large 
enough to accommodate many more. 

When Governor Wood learned that 
I was planning to visit the school he 
asked me to make a report to him and 
in a subsequent meeting asked me many 
questions concerning the matter. Later 
I received a very friendly letter from 
Miss Hayes saying that she felt she 
owed to me a very interesting visit paid 
to the school by the Governor, and that 
she hoped for great results from it. I 
trust her hopes are being realized in an 
additional awakening of intelligent in- 
terest on the part of the Department 
of Education in the problem they have 
in their school for the deaf. 


JAPAN. 

It was my privilege in 1919 and again 
in 1923 to visit some of the Japanese 
schools for the deaf. I found them 
modelled upon the early American 


schools in which there was no attempt 
to teach the pupils to speak, or to un- 
derstand speech, or to preserve the speech 
of those who had become deaf after 
learning to speak and entered school with 
some ability to use spoken language. 
They are strictly silent schools, and 
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their graduates are really “deaf and 
dumb.” In fact, the official publication 
of one of them that I have seen uses the 
titles, ‘““Blind Department,” “Dumb De- 
partment” and the terms are accurately 
descriptive. 

I was told that the nature of the 
Japanese language made it impossible to 
use the oral method in Japanese schools, 
the language being “ideographic” and 
not “phonetic.” 

I was able to practically demon- 
strate the untruth of this statement, 
by taking a deaf boy and teaching 
him, in the presence of the head 
teacher of the school, to understand 
a number of sentences in English, and 
to say two or three words, and then 
insisting on the teacher following out 
my directions in Japanese, with the 
result that the boy quickly learned 
to understand the Japanese sentences 
and to respond to them and spoke two 
or three words in Japanese. This 
whole process occupied less than an 
hour. 

Nevertheless, when I revisited the 
same school, four years later, under the 
guidance of the same head teacher, I 
found that same boy still there, but no 
further effort had been made to teach 
him to read the lips in Japanese or to 
speak, and he is hopelessly dumb. 

In the meantime, moreover, this 
head teacher has had the experience of 
seeing a little deaf Japanese girl taught, 
by means of my Correspondence Course 
put into practice by her father, to 
speak and to understand spoken Japa- 
nese, and educated to a degree that at 
seven and a half she is not far behind 
hearing Japanese girls of her age. He 
has also seen the wonderful use that 
can be made of a degree of residual 
hearing too slight to enable a deaf child 
to learn to speak or understand in the 
regular course of home life. Yet when 
I stood in his class room occupied by 
twenty-eight little deaf children that 
had been in his charge for six months, 
he confessed to me that he had never 
made any effort to determine whether 

















any one of them had any power of 
sound perception, and that no use was 
made in the school of any hearing pos- 
sessed by the pupils, or effort to retain 
or improve, any speech that they had 
when entering. 

This is a serious indictment of an 
otherwise progressive, or at least en- 
terprising, adoptive nation. 

In the capital of the Empire there was 
opened during my last visit to Japan, 
nearly four years ago, by missionary 
enterprise and initiative, a little purely 
oral school for the deaf, with Japanese 
teachers and using the Japanese lan- 
guage exclusively. Handicapped as it 
has been in the lack of Japanese teach- 
ers trained in the application of the 
oral method, this little school, under 
the guidance of Americans with some 
knowledge and experience in the oral 
teaching of the deaf, and with some 
help from my Correspondence Course 
and from much valuable literature 
largely drawn from the pages of the 
Votta Review, has been steadily in- 
creasing in its size, scope and success 
till its future looked very promising. 
The terrible disaster that befell Tokyo 
and Yokohama on Sept. 1, 1923, has 
been a serious blow to this little effort 
to help the deaf of Japan, but it is 
going to survive and continue an in- 
creasing usefulness. It now has a 
Japanese teacher trained in the oral 
work by Miss Yale, and from this 
beginning there is great hope for a 
radical change, in course of time, in 
the methods in use in the government 
schools. 

It was in October, 1923, that I again 
visited the Kyoto school for the deaf, 
after a lapse of four years. I took an 
interpreter with me. Mr. Masabumi 
Oka, the Head Teacher of the depart- 
ment for the deaf, who received me 
when I visited the school nearly four 
years before, again received me. He 
has a few words of English, but can- 
not converse in any language except 
Japanese. He has been teaching the 
deaf for seventeen years. 
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The school then numbered 180 pupils, 
about equally divided, I was told, be- 
tween boys and girls. One hundred of 
these were day pupils and 80 boarders. 


Pupils are allowed to enter at six, 
but many do not enter till eight or even 
older. The course covers ten years, but 
can be extended, if the authorities think 
best, for another year or two. 

There were eight teachers in the in- 
tellectual department, two women and 
six men, including the head teacher. 
Two of the men teachers were deaf. 

They were short one teacher and I 
found another class of 28 pupils with- 
out a teacher owing to the absence of 
one of the faculty. 

The school session begins at 8 A. M. 
and lasts till 12; then begins again 
at 1 and lasts till 3 P. M. The class 
sessions are 45 minutes each with a 15- 
minute recess after each period. 

The pupils of the beginning and sec- 
ond year have three hours daily in the 
class room and the rest of the time in the 
manual iraining department, or unoc- 
cupied. The other grades have two 
hours a day in the class room and the 
rest of the time in the shops, or unoccu- 
pied. 

The manual training given is in 
drawing and painting, including design ; 
wood working, including cabinet mak- 
ing; tailoring, including the making of 
both Japanese and European clothing ; 
sewing and embroidery for the girls. 

I found eight little girls and fourteen 
little boys in the class that began in 
April. In the second year class there 
were 16 girls and 12 boys. 

In the seventh year class there were 
? girls and 9 boys. 

No examination of the pupils is made 
on entering to determine whether any 
of them possess any degree of sound 
perception. No attempt is made to 
preserve and increase any power of 
speech possessed by entering pupils who 
have become deaf after speech was ac- 
quired. There is no effort to teach 
speech or lip-reading to any pupil 











in the school. The entire establish- 
ment is conducted by signs and writing. 
Mostly by signs. 

In the highest grade I found the pu- 
pils able to show me the various coun- 
tries on the map of the world hanging 
on the wall. Also some of the prin- 
cipal cities. They could also perform 
long division slowly and with some 
difficulty, and could add fractions. They 
seemed to read the Japanese characters 
readily and write them. I was _ not 
able to know whether the language was 
correct. 

I asked for a report of the schooi, 
but they had nothing since 1915. They 
were not able to give me a list of the 
schools for the deaf of Japan, nor any 
government educational report containing 
the information. 

Before leaving Mr. 


I met Tame- 
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shiro Hirose, the Director of both the 
department for the blind and that for 
the deaf. He aiso does some teaching 
in both departments. The two schools 
adjoin each other, but are entirely dis- 
tinct. 

It had been my hope to revisit also 
the Tokyo government school, as well 
as the little oral school established by 
Mrs. Reischauer at the time I was 
last in Tokyo, but the terrible calamity 
that destroyed that city and Yokohama 
made it undesirable that I should go 
there. I had also expected to visit 
some of the other schools for the deaf 
in Japan at this time, but that, too, was 
made impossible. I had hoped to find 
some evidence of progress toward bet- 
ter conditions in the Kyoto school dur- 
ing the past four years, but was disap- 
pointed. 





PITHY PARAGRAPHS FROM THE LITTLE 
PAPER FAMILY 


SALARIES 
It is evident that in order to retain desirable 
teachers we must pay them better salaries. 
No school can do its best work where there 


are frequent changes in its faculty. The 
teacher is the most potent factor in any 
educational system, whether it be for the 


deaf or for the hearing. Back of the most 
beautiful and elegant buildings and the best 
equipment is the efficiency of the teaching 
force. Of more importance than methods or 
the principles of education is the personality 
of the teacher. Therefore, we ought to be in 
position to secure teachers of the highest type 
and should be able to retain those whom we 
have tried and found to be desirable. Unless 
we can do this, we shall not get proper re- 
turns on the money the state is expending 
annually in maintaining this school. 

In this work the field is so limited and the 
demand so great that our teachers command 
better salaries than are paid teachers in our 
public schools. However, this should be so 
because of the additional and special training 
required of teachers of the deaf. 

—The Deaf Mississippian. 


“SAVING” MONEY 


The superintendent of one of the schools 
says there was a time when the question of 
engaging teachers did not worry him,—the 
school had plenty of true and tested instruc- 
tors. But one day some one who held the 
purse strings of the state thought it would 








be a splendid idea to “save” a few dollars 
by cutting off a slice from the appropriation 
for salaries. As a result about a third of the 
teachers resigned, and experienced successors 
could not be secured. Untrained young peo- 
ple were, of necessity, employed to fill the 
vacancies, but even these are hard to hold. 
—The Kentucky Standard. 





MR. STEED APPOINTED SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF OREGON SCHOOL 


Mt. Airy has again been called upon to 
furnish a Superintendent for another School. 
Mr. J. Lyman Steed, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of this School, has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Oregon School for the 
Deaf, one of the leading western Schools. 
He will assume his duties on January Ist, 
1926. The best wishes of our faculty and 
officers accompany Mr. Steed to his new 
field of labor—Mt. Airy World. 





It has been our duty for the past three 
years to do field work for the School during 
the summer months, and in the course of our 
search we have run across a number of deaf 
persons practically grown who have never 
been in school, and consequently have grown 
up without the slightest knowledge of any 
kind of language, except a few natural mo- 
tions which are used around the home. 

This condition exists in some cases because 
the parents really didn’t know about the State 
School or didn’t know that the School was 
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provided by the State for such children as 
theirs. In some cases the parents did not 
know the method of admission, and held 
back because they feared there might be 
some large fee charged. 

in other cases the child was kept at home 
through misguided parental love which could 
only took at the pleasure of possession for 
the moment and could not look into the 
future and see the added joy which would 
come to them through the splendid develop- 
ment that would come to their child through 
the education and training he would receive 
at school. 

Others put off, from year to year, sending 
the child to school with the hope that it 
would be easier the next year to part with 
the little fellow, not realizing with each 
succeeding year it not only becomes harder 


for the parent, but also much harder for the 
child—and so it drifts until the child has 
grown up without an education and the par- 
ents are suddenly brought to realize, after 
it is practically too late, what has happened 
and how unjust they have been to the one 
whom they love the most. 

The future of a person so handicapped, 
minus an education, is not to be anticipated 
with a great deal of joy. 

The cause for such a state of affairs is 
surely one to be carefully considered. 

Colorado has recognized its responsibility 
in the matter and an earnest effort is being 
made to inform the people of the State of 
the work done at the School and to secure 
for each deaf and each blind child of the 
State an education which is his just right— 
The Colorado Index. 
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Thousands Who Are D E. A F 


have discarded all other makes of hearing devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity offered to you today, that they 
had! We will send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own home for 


15 DAYS, WITHOUT DEPOSIT OR EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything you have or can obtain and con- 
vince yourself, as thousands of others have done, that the PORT-O-PHONE 
will give you BETTER HEARING than you can get in any other way. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep the PORT-O-PHONE after trying 
it, return it! You will at least know WHERE to get the best possible hearing, 
when you are ready for it. 


THE PORT-O-PHONE CORPORATION 


1919-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY N. W. CORNER 64TH ST. 















THE DEAF HEAR WITH THE ORIGINAL 


Harper Electric Oriphone 


INVENTED BY CHAS. W. HARPER 
The Most Perfect Aid to Defective Hearing 


These little instruments have successfully helped hundreds of people to hear, many of 
whom had given up hope of ever hearing again and had lost faith after having tried every 
other known appliance without success. 


Our business is founded on honesty, efficiency of the Oriphone and our earnest desire to 
please our patrons. 


If you want to hear we want to help you. If we fail—which is possible, but not prob- 
able, it will cost you nothing for our effort. 


Call and see us and try the Oriphone. You will be welcomed and, we believe, delighted 
with the result of your visit. 


Our offices are open for free demonstration from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. If you cannot call, 
write—you will be under no obligation to purchase. 


Harper Oriphone Company 


Established 1902 


936 Old South Building 
294 Washington Street 


303-305 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON: { Corner of 3ist Street 


NEW YORE: { 


Telephone Connection Telephone Connection 
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